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INTRODUCTORY 
“Ever since the Institute of Historical Research was established in 1921, a 
growing need has been felt for some means of communicating to those who are 
‘engaged or interested in historical research some indication of its activities. 
Xnowledge, which almost automatically accumulates at a focus of historical 


nvestigation and discussion like the instinus; Would defiulngl publication, 
se recorded only in the gard-indexes and marginalia of its libraries, ana womo™ 
be available only for tnose who are admitted to their use. The object of this 
` Aulletin is to render that knowledge accessible to the wider circle of all who may 
it of value. l “fa a  * r 
ts function is primarily, if not exclusively, to provide a record of the work 
at the Institute ‘itself, and of the various activities, detailed in the first” 
i ual Report, which it has called into existence, stimulated, or provided with» - *- 
“nome and an executive machinery. ‘These activities have been voluntary 
{l co-operative to an extent which renders most of the contents of the Bulletin 
‘essarily anonymous. - Occasionally a specific committee has been appointed 
li is possible to affix the names of its members to the work they have 
uced, and some contributions will be individual. But, taken as a whole, 
ulletin is the outcome of suggestions, discussions, and research in wHich - 
ps of historians have participated to an extent that puts any distribution 
eu or responsibility out of the question. Almost every student. working . 
e Institute contributes something in the way of raising or settling problems, 
of correcting or adding to its corporate knowledge of historical sources and _ 
hods, - 
This limitation of scope helps to avert competition with existing historical 
s. - It would be-of doubtful advantage to historical learning if each. 
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university attempted to establish an historical review of its own, and it is no part i 
of the objects of the Bulletin to publish work which already receives the hospi- 
tality of print elsewhere. It is not therefore proposed to include in the Bulletin 
reviews of historical works, though attention may be directed to the publication of 
catalogues of MSS., of lists and indexes of the Public Record Office, of reports of 
the Historical MSS. Commission, and of calendars and collections of documents; 
for the concern of the Institute is with the sources of history rather than with 
the comment upon them. Similarly it is not proposed to include historical 
articles except such as deal with the methods and means of historical research. 
It is hoped, however, to publish in the Bulletin, as occasion serves, articles on 
British and foreign archives, particularly on categories of MSS. which have 
not yet been indexed, catalogued, or calendared. 

Just as the Institute exists for the purpose of promoting historical research 
which would not otherwise be prosecuted so effectively or at all, so the Bulletin 
has been established to secure publicity for additions to historical knowledge 
and to means of knowing which would not otherwise find their way into print ; 
and these additions are considerable in their importance and varied in their 
character. There has, for instance, hitherto been no means of systematically 
‘collecting, recording and publiski © tié masses ot corrigenda and addenda 
mmen tccumulate, with the progress of historical scholarship, round national 
works of reference such as the Dictionary of National ii New English 
Dictionary, and the Encyclopedia Britannica ; and students _ naturally rely 
upon those standard authorities are constantly being misled into repeating 
statements that have been corrected in private or in isolated publications. 
Those works are too vast to permit of rapid or frequent re-editing. There are 
aso great collections of historical materials, like Rymer’s Federa, the Rotuli 
Parliamentorum, and the Journals of the Lords and Commons, which were 
edited from one to two centuries ago, are not likely to be re-edited for another 
generation or century, yet contain numberless and, from the point of view of - 
modern historical scholarship, flagrant imperfections. A periodical which 
sets out, however tentatively and imperfectly, to collect and indicate, if not 
to publish ia extenso, the accumulating corrigenda to these repertories, should 
fill a void in the apparatus of historical research and render some service to 
historians, a ; 

The problem of correction is small compared with that of addition, and it 
would be far beyond the scope of any periodical to contemplate systematic 
addenda to the published documents dealing even with British history. Here 
the Bulletin must inevitably limit itself to providing indications of sources from 
which the addenda may be drawn, and it will naturally confine itself, for the 
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most part, to MS. materials. It will not seek to provide bibliographies of 
printed historical works, and even catalogues and indexes of MSS. will only be 
noticed as fresh volumes appear, though occasion may arise to indicate necessary 
addenda to bibliographies. For there is no hard and fast line between corri- 
genda and addenda, and to correct an omission may be as necessary as to correct 
a misstatement, The most obvious case for correcting omissions relates to the 
D.N.B., and it is hoped occasionally to supply notices of persons, the absence 
of aoe names from the Dictionary has caused serious inconvenience to 
students. Brevity will compel these addenda to be in the form of the Index and 
Epitome rather than of the Dictionary itself, except that it is proposed to add 
bibliographical notes to the new lives. 

Mainly, however, the Bulletin will have to content itself with references to 
newly discovered or unused MS. materials ; and the most important of these 
will relate to the Public Record Office and the British Museum. Here again 
the Bulletin will be merely supplementary to such works as the official Guide to 
the P.R.O. and the catalogues of the British Museum, But even those public 
institutions cannot afford to publish fresh editions whenever additions are made 
to their archives, and materials sometimes remain unknown to students long’ 
after they have become available for their use. Owing to the courtesy of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records and of the Secretary to the P.R.O. we are able in 
this first number of the Bulletin to publish an authoritative account of the most 
interesting additions to those archives since the publication of the third edition 
of Scargill-Bird’s Guide. Similarly we shall hope to keep readers informed of 
the acquisition of important historical MSS. by the British Museum, and, so 
far as is possible, to call attention to collections of MSS. not yet dealt» with 
by the Hist. MSS. Commission and keep some record of their migrations, 
“Occasionally it may be possible to publish notes and articles not so much indi- 
cating the bare existence or discovery of sources as explaining the’ scope, 
peculiarities, and way in which staple materials may be used for- historical 
purposes. Offcial records were not compiled, kept, enrolled, or filed for the 
ddvancement of learning, but for administrative and judicial use. ‘Their 
historical value was undesigned and is often indirect ; and there are as few 
limits to the uses of original documents as there are to the discovery of 
new facts. An eminent historian of an obsolescent school once ridiculed the 
possible historical value of William the Conqueror’s washing-bills ; similarly 
there was a time when even to men of science radium was rubbish. 

As regards the interpretation of original materials, the Bulletin must limit 
its publication to summaries of theses written in connexion with the Institute 
of Historical Research. These summaries can be no more than the briefest 
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indications of the results achieved and the sources from which they have been 
derived. Even that is better than the obscurity to which the cost of publica- 
tion iz extenso at present condemns a considerable body of newly discovered 
historical truth. Compulsory brevity provides a discipline which is not without 
its use, and the merest epitome is some indication of the real values, of which 
academic degrees are the nominal expression.. We begin in this number with 
summaries of two theses for which the M.A. of the University of London was 
conferred after the last examination, but it is hoped in time to. make up arrears 
and give even briefer epitomes of ua puh ahed theses for which research degrees 
have been granted in the past. In all cases the full text of the theses is accessible 
to students working at the Institute. 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate the principal literary contents of which 
the Bulletin will consist. But even historical research has its journalism -as 
well as its literature, and the Bulletin will contain some notice of proceedings 
and events connected with the advancement of historical learning. It is not, 
and it ought not to be, easy to discriminate between historical research and the 
higher grades of historical teaching, and it will be assumed that new appoint- 
ments to university professorships and readerships in history, the development 
of fresh departments, and the establishment and modification of higher degrees 
have some relation to historical research and require some notice in the Bulletin. 
Historical science may do well to follow the example of physical science, and 
the Bulletin may, like the Proceedings of the Royal Society, contain obituaries of 
savants. There seęms no adequate reason why estimates of historical learning 
should be left to the inexpert arbitrament of political journalism, and to the 

“present number of the Bulletin Sir Paul Vinogradoff contributes a notice of 

Dr. Savine, whose recent death passed without reference in the British Press 

= in spite of -his services to English historical scholarship. Here again we 
shall $trive to avoid overlapping and competition. The Royal Historical 

` Societ}, for instance, has its own Transactions ; the English Historical Review 
has naturally dealt with eminent historians like Creighton, Acton, Gardiner, 
Stubbs, Maitland, and Bryce ; and History has occasionally strayed into 
similar fields. The Bulletin would be of most use in noting the services of 
students who have promoted historical research without attaining to the stature 
and fame of literary giants. 

There are some proceedings with which the Institute is intimately con- 

cerned, and foremost among them are the doings of the “Anglo-American 
Historical Committee, which was set up by the Conference in July 1921 to 
give practical effect to the recommendations which that Conference adopted. 
That Committee has always met at the Institute, which has provided it 
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with the necessary machinery for its activities. Some record of its 
proceedings will therefore find an appropriate place in the Bulletin, and the 
most important outcome of its labours so far is represented by the Report of 
Mr. A. G. Littles Sub-Committee on Editing Historical Documents which 
follows in these pages. 

That Report is the result of co-operative effort, and no individual member 
of the Sub-Committee is bound to the letter of its recommendations. It is not 
the- province of historians to legislate, but to advise and suggest; and to pro- 
mote discussion 1s the first of our objects. Correspondence is therefore invited, 
not only on that Report, but on any other question of historical research. 
The Bulletin will depend upon the co-operation and contributions of historical 
investigators,.and room will be found for queries as well as notes, and for 
discussions as well as corrections. Corrections of standard works of reference, 
of printed collections of documents, and of catalogues and calendars of MSS. 
are particularly desired.1 They will be made in the card-catalogues or in the 
Institute copies of the works concerned, and will be printed in the Bulletin as 
occasion offers and their importance requires.* For one of the unique uses of 
the Institute will be to provide for researchers a body of historical material which 
is kept up to date by the constant and co-operative correction of original sources 
which cannot be reprinted ; and the purpose of the Bulletin is to make common 
to the world of historical research a knowledge of these results and of the ways 
and means by which truth in history is ascertained. 


* The Public Record Office already supplies the Institute with addenda and corrigenda to its 
printed Lists and Indexes and with its typewritten general catalogue of lists, indexes, calendars, 
and other means of reference. See below, p. 26. 

2 It may be mentioned that historical researchers, whether or not they are university graduates, ang, 
to whatever university, British or foreign, they may belong, may be admitted to the use of the Institute 
and all its contents in return for services rendered to the Institute or for fees which are little more than -` 
nominal, The Regulations and other details are given in the First Annual Report of the _institute, 
which is supplied gratis, on application to the Secretary of the Institute, Malet Street, London, W.C.r1, 
to all subscribers to the Bulletin, and to others for sixpence each. 
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Tur Anglo-American Historical Committee, appointed by the Conference of 
Anglo-American historians in July 1921, invited a small committee, consist- 
ing of Dr. R. L. Poole, Messrs. G. N. Clark, C. G. Crump, Hilary Jenkinson, 
Rey. Professor Claude Jenkins, and A. G. Little (convener), to ‘ suggest 
principles upon which historical documents should be edited.’ Professor 
Wallace Notestein was subsequently added to the committee, which also 
consulted a number of historical scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The committee presented a preliminary report in July 1922. | 

The following is the revised report down to March 1923. It is the work 
of the committee as a whole, but does not bind any individual member to any 
particular statement. Nor does it claim to be final ; and further discussion, 
especially of the problems relating to the editing of modern documents, is 
invited. 


‘ CONTENTS 


Part I. INTRODUCTION. 

Part II. RuULEs FoR MAKING AN AccuraTe TRANSCRIPT. 

Part III. PRINCIPLES SUGGESTED FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PRINTED 
TEXT. œ 

p PART IV. THE PREPARATION OF VARIOUS Forms oF CALENDARS. 

Parr V. InpExina. 

Part VI. Terms Usep 1n DESCRIBING DOCUMENTS. ; 


Part VII. Descriptions or ENGLISH SEALS ATTACHED TO DOCUMENTS, 
*AND THE METHODS oF Atrracuinc THEM (Post-CongusgstT). 


å I. INTRODUCTION 


Any editor in preparing for publication a text of an historical document 
will be well advised to bear in mind the following facts. 

In the first place, it is not very likely that any other edition of the docu- 
ment will ever be prepared. Those who require to make use of it will, for the 
most part, be compelled to use the text published by him, and will only be 
able to refer to the original with difficulty. 
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In the next place, his text will be used for several purposes. The his- 
torian will use it to establish his facts ; the student of diplomatic for its form 
and style ; the philologist will expect an accurate representation of the spelling 
of the original ; and in course of time other scholars may want to use it for 
purposes yet unknown. 

The editor must remember that the critical study of documents, in every 
sense of the word critical, is founded upon the work of their editors ; and he 
must be prepared to give any student of his work all facilities and assistance 
in such criticism. 

Now, it must be admitted that any attempt to prepare a text to be used 
for several purposes is bound to result in a compromise, and that the precise 
point of compromise can only be settled by the editor himself, and will often 
have to be adjusted to the particular document with which he is dealing. In 
many cases the actual arrangement of the matter of a document can only be 
preserved in a printed edition at the cost of much paper to the publisher and 
much bewilderment to the reader. In dealing with corrupt manuscripts it 
is hardly possible to insist that an editor shall note every folly that a careless 
scribe may commit in such matters as the distribution of minims, or the con- 
fusion of letters written in very similar ways. It is for the editor to estimate 
his own competence and to devise his own methods of dealing with these and 
other cases. No rules that can be given either can or ought to acquit the 
editor of his ultimate responsibility. 

Nevertheless, this committee has come to the conclugion that it will be 
useful to circulate an exposition of the principles that in their opinion ought 
to guide editors of historical documents, as well as definite rules for the guidance” 


of transcribers. _ ae 


II. Rurzs rok MAKING an AccuraTe TRANSCRIPT | ® 


. So far as the conditions of transcribing allow, the transcriber should 
ma eae anything that is, or insert anything that is not, in the manuscript 
before him. 

2. The beginning of each page or ee of the manuscript’ or manu- 
scripts transcribed should be marked on the transcript (either in the text, 
within square brackets, or in the margin) with the number of the leaf followed 
by the letter r (recto) or v (verso) to distinguish the front and back pages of 
each leaf; or the number of the membrane, followed, if the back of the 
membrane is meant, by the letter d (dorso). 

3. Abbreviations whose meaning is undoubted should be extended, and 
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the form of the word used which is customary in the manuscript (e.g. a may 
be either /ittera or litera). 

Abbreviations whose meaning is in the least uncertain should be repre- 
sented by an apostrophe, or if necessary by a facsimile copy in the margin. 

No abbreviations should be neglected. 

The transcriber is warned that the use of abbreviation marks, especially 
in suspension of final syllables or letters, is very common in Figlish docu- 
ments in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, though freq’ ntly without 
apparent meaning ; similarly in these periods superior lett/ s2 very often 
occur which cannot be extended with certainty.. All these’ nust be repro- 
duced in transcription, the apostrophe being employed/ ¿o represent the 
abbreviation marks, while the superior letters are reproduced as they stand. 

A similar warning applies to the transcribing of Anglo-French documents 
of the medieval period: e.g. g’ may mean gue or ge, and cannot be extended ; 
and final # with suspension mark is very generally without definite meaning. 

4. The spelling of the manuscript should be retained, words, however, 
being separated (or joined), according to modern usage, where possible. 

Ș. Capitals, the use of v and u, į and j, the Anglo-Saxon diagraph (æ, 
Æ), the letters thorn (p, A) and wen (P), y (for th), 3 (for £, gh, Y), and the like 
peculiarities of the original scribe, should be copied in the transcript. 

6. The same applies to the punctuation of the original. 

7. The division into paragraphs and other sections of the manuscript 
should be followed., 

8. Paragraph and other marks deliberately made in the original spouted be 
Copied as closely as possible. 

- 9. Figures and numerals should be given in the form i in waen ies appear 
in the manuscript. 

10, The text as written by the original scribe should be transcribed for 
Roman type. Rubrics and marginal headings should be marked for italics or 
heavier or spaced type. Other differentiations of type may sometimes be found 
useful—e.g. for quotations and other exceptional cases. 

11. Alterations? by the original scribe or a contemporary corrector should 
be given in the text, the original reading, if possible, in notes. 






1 E.g. X with a stroke throush the heads of these letters, d and & with the final stroke turned 
down, and # with the final stroke turned up. 

2 E.g. Z meaning any of the possible spellings of owr. 

8 The method of alteration should be distinguished. 'Thus a scribe may casce/ or vacate (by 
writing these words in the margin); may erase ; may strike through; may expunge (by dots or a line 
under the letters or words to be cancelled) ; may ixterlineate ; or may simply write new letters over 


the old. 
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Alterations by later hands should be given in notes, the original reading, if 
possible, in the text. 

12. Changes of hand and of ink should be noted, and the different hands, 
if possible, distinguished, in footnotes. 

13. Any other changes of form or arrangement in the manuscript should 
be similarly noted. _ 

14. Later additiens should be relegated to notes, unless they form con- 
tinuations of a chronological work. In this case they should be placed in 
the text and notes added as prescribed in §§ 12 and 13. 

15. Lacune, due to mutilation or illegibility, should be noted ; the 
approximate length of which lacune should be indicated. 

_ 16. (1) Anything which has perished by accident in the original and 
which can be supplied with certainty may be supplied and placed within 
square brackets for Roman type. 

(11) Any conjectural additions or emendations by the transcriber should 
be marked for italics within square brackets. 

17. The occurrence of blank pages, or parts of pages, or of blank lines, or 
parts of lines, should be noted: and where they are material to the sense, they 
should be represented by a blank in the text of the transcript. 

18. Frequently recurring formule may be indicated by initials, or by a 
note in the text, which should be in italics within square brackets. 

19. Similarly the transcriber may adopt abbreviations (such as #., s., d.) 
for regularly occurring words. He must indicate that he has done so by a 
general preliminary note. 

20. The general preliminary note should also cover all cases where he 
has been obliged throughout his transcript to alter the form of the originak 
(e.g. by rearrangiig tabulated entries which were too awkward to copy). It 
should not be used for occasional alterations of the form of the original, nor 
for comments on unusual features (such as sketches) in the text. These 
should be noted in footnotes as they occur. 


e 
LII. PRINCIPLES SUGGESTED FoR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PRINTED Text 
Introductory Note 


The editor, having prepared his transcript, should before producing a 
printed edition ehdeavour to determine the ‘state’ of the document ; in the 
case of literary works, whether it is the author’s autograph, or a copy prepared 
under the author’s supervision, or an independent copy, whether it is one of 
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several versions, an abridgement, expansion, or extract ; in the case of other 
documents, whether it is a draft, or original, or copy (either private or official). 
If it is known to be an autograph or original, copies will have little value for 
establishing the text, unless the original is damaged or for any reason illegible. 
If it is a copy, search should, if necessary, be made for other copies; these 
should be examined, their mutual relations determined, and a correct text 
produced according to the recognised rules of textual criticism. 

Further, the editor should endeavour to determine the time, place, and 
circumstances of the origin of the document, its authorship and the purposes 
for which it was written, and its position with regard to related documents. 

We wish to emphasise the fact that there are many very minute indications 
which may be important in deciding these points, but it is beyond the scope 
of our report to enumerate these, and we confine ourselves here to giving in a 
footnote some typical examples.} 

The editor should also endeavour to understand and, if necessary, explain 
the arrangement adopted by the original author, compiler, or scribe. 

A number of the suggestions here made consist naturally of modifications of 
the ‘ Rules for Making an Accurate Transcript’ given above. The choice of 
such modifications varies with editors, one adopting this modification, another 
that. 

It should be borne in mind that the work of preparing an edition from a 
transcript is a task for a trained scholar. A transcriber, however skilled, will 
find the maximum of safety in simply printing his transcript as it stands. 


™ J. The editor should not, without indicating the fact, omit anything that 

_is in the text before him or insert anything that is not in the text. The printing 
“of modern titles as though they were contained in the original text may be 
givens an example to be avoided. 

2. The beginning of each page or membrane of the manuscript or manu- 
scripts used as the basis of the edition should be marked in the-printed edition, 
either in the text within square brackets or in the margin, with the number of 

= the leaf followed by the letter r (recto) or v (verso) to distinguish the front 
and back pages of each leaf, and the number of the membrane, followed, if 
the back of the membrane is meant, by the letter d (dorso). 

3. The practice of numbering the lines of the printed text by fives (5, 10, 
14, etc.) is recommended, and may often be found by itself (without reference 


1 E.g. the gemipunctus or use of two dots instead of the name of a person addressed ex oficio, 
the use of the ampersand (&) and tironian est (—) as part of a word, the dotted y, the stroked i, the 
(late) accented e. 
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numbers or letters in the text) to give sufficient indication of what passages 
in the text are referred to in footnotes. 

4. (i) Abbreviations whose meaning is undoubted should be extended 
and the form of the word used which is customary in the manuscript (e.g. /ra 
may be either Hittera or litera ; in French g’ may be either gue or ge). 

(ii) Abbreviations whose meaning is in the least uncertain—especially in 
surnames or place names—should be represented by an apostrophe. 

(iii): Constantly recurring abbreviation marks with no apparent meaning— 
such as are frequent in English documents of later date (see Part II. § 3)— 
may be disregarded. ‘There are also some abbreviations of frequent occurrence 
in English and Anglo-French which, though their extension is uncertain, an 
editor may permit himself to represent in modern spelling: e.g. words ending 
in -#ion. All these departures from the original should be the subject of a 
careful preliminary note ; and, should the practice of the scribe change at any 
point, this should be noted. 

(iv) The abbreviations Ka/., Id., Non. should be left as such. 

(v) Titles which occur frequently in a manuscript may be represented by 
a capital initial (e.g. B. for beatus). 

(vi) In accounts and similar documents abbreviations used in the manu- 
script for money, weights, measures, etc., may be retained, or normalised 
formule may be used: eg. &. s. dọ lb. or Hb, etc. The editor should 
indicate his practice in a general preliminary note. 

(vii) Proper names indicated by an initial in the manyscript may be given 
in full with the omitted letters in italics or square brackets. 

ç. (i) In the use of capitals it is usually considered convenient to adopt 
the modern practice, and use them at the beginning of sentences and for. 
proper names of. persons, places, months, church festivals, and other indica- 
tions of date. But it must not be forgotten that peculiarities in a use of 
capitals are frequently significant. 

(11) The initial f should be represented by F. 

(iii) In cases where it is uncertain whether a fixed family name, or the 
occupation, origin, or peculiarity of the person named is meant, it is best to 
adopt the reading in the manuscript, e.g. Petro fabro or Petro Fabro; William 
Carpenter or carpenter. 

6. In punctuation it is usually considered convenient to adopt the modern 
practice ; but editors should indicate as exactly as possible the practice of the 
texts before them in this matter. 

7. (i) The division into paragraphs and other sections in the text should 
generally be followed. In cases where the editor decides that the sense requires 
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any alteration in the divisions made by the scribe, he should note the % 


fact. 


(1) When it is necessary to insert headings of chapters, etc., which are ' 


not in the manuscript these should be printed in italics within square 
brackets. i 

(11) Chapters, paragraphs, articles, etc., may, if desirable, be numbered to 
facilitate reference ; if the numbers dre not in the manuscript, this should be 
indicated by putting them in square brackets or in some other manner. 

8. (1) The spelling of the manuscript should be preserved generally, and 
absolutely as regards family names, and place names, and authors’ autograph 
manuscripts, and variations in spelling which imply variations in pronuncia- 
tion. Otherwise it is not necessary to distinguish between the long and short 
forms of i (#, 7)—any more than it is between the long and short forms of s. 
Where the manuscript is consistent in the use of v and x its practice should be 
followed ; where it is not consistent the modern practice—or, if preferred, 
the v form as initial, the x form as medial—may be adopted. The w, when 
used for vz, etc., should be extended into its constituent parts according to 
modern usage. It is not necessary to print wiciis on one line and vicijs on the 
next because the scribe may happen to write them so, nor to extend w/nus 
into volnus rather than into vulnus. Markedly peculiar spellings, such as 
ewangelia, should be retained. Words should be separated (or joined) 
according to the modern usage, where possible. 

(11) Diphthongs ,«, æ in medisval Latin should be printed as ae, ve; 
ç (e cedilla) should be printed as such, or (if this presents typographical diff- 
Tuities) as ae; e (for ae) should be kept, as should the Anglo-Saxon <, Æ 
d, p, p, y (for #h), 3 (for g, gh, 9). 

An editor should be careful to state the practice of his manuscript in these 
matters and in all others which have a paleographical interest or may furnish 
any data for textual criticism.? 

9. It is the safest course to give figures and numerals as they occur in the 
manuscript—whether in Roman (large or small) or Arabic numerals—or in 
words, or in a mixture of all three. If in printing lists of prices, accounts, etc., 
the editor decides to substitute Arabic for Roman numerals, this should be 
stated. In Roman numerals it is convenient to use the long j as terminal. 

10. (1) The text as written by the original scribe should be printed in 
Roman type. Rubrics and marginal headings should be printed in italics, 


2 


1 In certain exceptional cases (e.g. when editing from scriveners’ multiple copies) an editor, 
while fully aware of his responsibility, may feel justified in modernising his original. If he does so, 
he will probably be well advised to modernise entirely. 
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or heavier or spaced type. Further differentiations of type may sometimes 
be found necessary or useful—e.g. for quotations and other exceptional 
cases. 

(i1) In the case of chronicles or other literary works where considerable 
portions are incorporated from earlier writers, those borrowed portions should 
be printed in different type with due references. 

11. Alterations 1 by the original scribe or by the contemporary corrector 
should be given in the text, the original reading (unless it is a mere blunder) 
' ina note. Alterations by later hands, if of any importance, should be given 
in notes, the original reading, if possible, in the text. In some cases it may be 
advisable to print both readings in the text and distinguish them by different 
type or by some other method. 

12. Changes of hand and of ink should be noted, and the different hands, 
if important, distinguished, so far as possible. 

13. Later additions should be relegated to notes, unless they form con- 
tinuations of a chronological work. In this case they should be placed in the 
text and a note added as to change of hand and date. 

14. Purely accidental omissions in the manuscript selected as the basis of 
the edition should, where possible, be supplied from other copies, and the 
passage omitted be printed in the text in Roman type within square brackets 
with a reference. 

15. Lacune due to mutilation or illegibility of the manuscript should 
similarly be supplied from other manuscripts where „possible, with due 
references, 

16. The approximate length of the passage mutilated or illegible shett 
be indicated. 

17. (1) Anything which has perished by accident in the original and which 
can be supplied with certainty may be supplied and placed within Square 
brackets in Roman type. 

(11) Any conjectural additions or emendations inserted in the text by the 
editor should be printed in italics within square brackets. 

18. (1) Where it is necessary to emend a corrupt passage or supply missing 
words, the reading of the manuscript should be fully recorded ina note. 

(1) It 1s not, however, necessary to record every blunder of a careless scribe. 
The use of (1) or (sic) in the text should be avoided as far as possible. 

19. The occurrence of blank pages or parts of pages or blank lines or 
parts of lines should be noted. 


1 See Part IL § rr, note. 
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20. (i) Mediæval documents should, where possible, be printed in full, 
except that frequently recurring formule may be indicated by initials, or better 
by a note in the text such as [as in No. ....]. 

The editor should never substitute ‘ etc.’ for a formula given in the text 
without putting his ‘etc.’ in italics in square brackets. And such notes as 
[in the usual form] should only be used with the greatest possible care and 
should not be employed without a reference to an example of the actual form 
meant. 

(ii) Where documents are printed partly in full and partly in summarised 
form, the summaries should be given in English and the crucial words of the 
document summarised given in full in the original language between inverted 
commas. 

21. In printing original charters of formal character and early date, care 
should be taken to indicate the use of capitals or other letters of peculiar 
formation, the distribution of lines, the disposal of signatures and names of 
witnesses, the position of monograms and seals, and any other characteristics 
of the chanceries concerned. 

22. (1) In editing a collection of isolated documents, the arrangement— 
chronological, geographical, or according to subjects—which an editor should 
adopt must depend on the nature of the documents and the purpose for which 
they are collected. 

(ii) Earlier documents which are known only through their recitation in 
later documents shopld be noted in their proper places by a reference to the 
later documents in which they are found. 
s=—(i1) When a non-chronological arrangement is adopted, it is advisable to 
print, 1f possible, a complete list in chronological order. 

23. (1) In such a collection each document should (a) be preceded by a 


headirfg containing date according to the modern calendar, name(s) or designa- 


tion(s) of the persons by whom and to whom addressed, and a brief indication, 
wherever possible, of the subject-matter ; and (4) be followed by the reference 
and a description of the document with a note on other recensions or important 
copies of the document. 

(ii) When‘a previous edition of such a collection exists and any rearrange- 
ment of the materials is adopted in the new edition, a key or comparative 
table of references should be given. 

24. (i) The editing of some cartularies, registers, and similar documents, 
which have been frequently altered and added to during long periods, presents 
peculiar difficulties, and an editor must use his judgment in dealing with them 
and explain his method. 
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(11) In some cases it may be possible to print the document as it stands, 
with one type for the entries in the first hand and one type for the entries in all 
the later hands. 

(11) Where the result of this method would be confusing to the reader, 
it ig legitimate (while using the two types) to adhere to the plan of the first 
scribe throughout and rearrange later additions by inserting them in the places 
they would naturally occupy under this plan; and to relegate extraneous 
matter to an appendix. Wherever such passages have been removed, a note 
should be added in the text or at the foot of the page. 

(iv) When two or more cartularies (or similar documents) covering much 
the same ground exist, it 1s best to take one as the basis of the text and to give 
variants in notes and appendices, rather than to make a new composite 
text. 

(v) Where original charters exist, the readings of these, where they differ 
from the copies in the cartulary, may be adopted in the text in Roman type 
within square brackets ; but it may be necessary to emphasise the difference 
by putting the readings of the original charter in a footnote. 

(vi) If the original charters are so numerous that they can form the basis 
of the text (with supplementary additions from the cartulary), the edition should 
be treated as a collection of documents as in §§ 22, 23 above, and the use of 
the word cartulary as a title should then be avoided. 

(vi1) Original charters, extant but omitted from a cartulary which is being 
edited, should be printed in an appendix ; references to these should be given 
in the appropriate places. 

25. Ciphers should be accorded the treatment recommended abovaséer 
abbreviations, i.e. they should be deciphered where the meaning is undoubted. 
The editor should, by means of typographical conventions or footnotes, indicate 
which part of his document is in cipher, which en clair; and he shold not 
omit to give in his introduction a sufficient specimen oF every code. of ‘cipher 
employed. 

26. The principles here suggested are meant to guide editors who are 
printing a text from manuscripts. Where a text is being strap from a 
printed book, e.g. when early pamphlets are being printed of which no manu- 
script exists, the closest adherence to the original is desirable wherever reason- 
ably practicable. It sometimes happens that the typographical arrangement 
1s sO confusing or inconsistent or meaningless that no good purpose is served 
by repeating it. These cases appear, however, to be rare, and when an editor 
departs from strict fidelity to a printed original he should be careful to explain 
what he has done. 
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IV. Tue PREPARATION OF Various Forms oF CALENDARS. 


This committee has felt that questions of Listing and Cataloguing were 
outside its terms of reference ; and moreover that it should not attempt to deal 
with such questions of policy as the comparative value of various methods of 
editing other than the publication of the more or less complete text. At the | 
same time it is desirable to point out the extent to which a calendar (or an 
abbreviated version) may be made to conform to the Rules and Principles here 
laid down for a complete edition. 


1. A calendar attempts to shorten the text in various ways : 


(a) By substituting a descriptive phrase or formula for a passage in 
the original : e.g. ‘ repetition here of the story given at pp. 25 
to 27 above’; ‘ grant of free warren.’ 

(6) By the omission of words and phrases. 

(c) By substituting a summarised translation for the wording of the 
original. 

(d) By substituting a summarised paraphrase for the wording of the 
original. 

Several of these methods may be employed simultaneously. 

2. The compiler of a calendar should aim at preserving as much as possible. 
of the language of the original, and all the matter contained in it, irrespective 
of the points which interest himself (see Part I. of Introduction, p. 7, wi) 
sacrificing the style of the original rather than its contents. 

~g. Though there will generally be passages which can be represented b 
a short description in the compiler’s own words, it has been found in many’ 
instances perfectly feasible to take a complete transcript, strike out all words 
not absolutely necessary, and send the resulting copy to the printer with a 
general instruction to represent the deleted passages by some conventional 
sign such as a series of dots. This method is undoubtedly the nearest to the 
original, and the compiler of a calendar will be well advised to consider the 
possibility of using it. 

4. Whatever method he adopts, he must employ some typographical con- 
vention to distinguish his own words from those of the original, and lay down 
clearly in the introduction what this is. He should also remember that the 
necessity for a careful introductory description of the document (on the lines 
recommended in Part VI., below, p. 19)is even greater in the case of a calendar 
than in that of a full edition. 

ç. If a summarised translation of documents in a foreign language into. 
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English is required, the compiler may be well advised to begin by making 
a literal translation—adhering as closely as possible to the order of the 
original—and then endeavour to shorten his translation in the way suggested 
In paragraph 3 above. 

6. Should exceptional circumstances arise in which the compiler feels 
obliged to make omissions (e.g. of particular kinds of detail or types of docu- 
ment), he should not fail to give the reader information as to their nature and 
the places where they occur. 

7. In matters of spelling, punctuation, and the use of capitals in those parts 
of a calendar where the original is preserved, the compiler should be guided by 
the Rules for ‘Transcription and Principles for Editing already given in this 
Report ; and he should be guided by them throughout in regard to matters 
of arrangement, use of varying texts, and so forth. 

8. Since the use of methods of paraphrase and summary in the construction: 
of calendars necessarily involves a wide departure from the text of the document, 
the committee does not desire to deal with these subjects in this Report. But 
it would point out the importance of retaining in such calendars any peculiarity 
of spelling or phrase which may conceivably have a bearing upon interpretation. 


V. [INDEXING 


1. Every edition of an historical document, or of historical documents of 
considerable size, should have an alphabetical index of names of persons and 
places—usually one general index for both. An editor must be regarded as 
equally responsible for the index and for the edition of the text. 

2. Itis usually advisable to index introduction and notes (including authett- 
ties cited, but not mere references) as well as text. | 

3. Names of persons—In modern documents these should be indexed 
under the family name or surname: e.g. Danby should be indexed ‘under 
‘ Osborne, Thomas,’ with cross-references if required from ‘ Danby, Earl of,’ 
‘ Carmarthen, Marquis of,’ ‘ Leeds, Duke of.’ 

4. In medieval documents the indexing of names of persons is more com- 
plicated. Mediæval persons have usually two names, a Christian name and 
an additional name—either a patronymic, or a territorial name, or a descriptive 
name ; in many cases an individual may have two additional names—one 
territorial and one a patronymic. These additional names may either be 
inherited and common to the whole family, or may change from father to son 
or from brother to brother. 

Two systems of indexing have been devised to deal with these cases. 

(1) The system in use in France : the person is indexed under the Christian 
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name, with cross-references from the additional name or names ; and this is 
done whether the additional name is common to the family or not. 

(ii) The system in use in England: the person is indexed under the 
additional name or names without any cross-reference from the Christian 
name ; and this is done whether the additional name is common to the 
family or not. 

Both systems have their advantages and disadvantages, and the choice of 
one or the other must depend partly on the nature of the documents being 
edited.1 But as the object of an index of persons is to enable the reader to 
find the person sought for readily, it is desirable, whichever system is hee se 
to give cross-references from the other name or names. ' 

ç. All references to a single person should be grouped under one name, 
though that person’s designation may have changed: e.g. references to 
‘Benedict Gaetani, cardinal,’ if he also appears in the text as pope, should be 
indexed under ‘ Boniface VIII., pope’ (the references to him as cardinal and 
pope being distinguished in the index), with cross-references from ° Benedict ’ 
and ‘ Gaetani ’ (similarly with kings, bishops, etc.). 

6. Different persons of the same name should, where possible, be dis- 
tinguished in the index. 

_ 97. Where a person is mentioned under his title only, ‘the King,’ ‘the 
bishop of Worcester,’ etc., the passages should be indexed under the name of 
the person referred to, when there is no doubt about the identification. 

8. It is generally convenient to index prelates, officials, etc., under their 
see, abbey, office, etc. : e.g. ‘St. Albans, Abbots of,’ followed by names in 
chronological order, with cross-references from the individual names. 

9. Quotations from classical and other authors should, when identified, be 
indexed under the name of the author, or put together under a general subject 
heading —' Quotations.’ 

10. Place-names.—References should be indexed under the modern form 
of the place-name, where that is certainly known, followed by a list of the 
various forms used in the document: e.g. “ Reading, Rading, Radinges ’ ; 
and cross-references from these various forms should be given. Where the 
old name is entirely different from the modern, references should be indexed 
under the old name, but a cross-reference Gorn the modern name should be 
given. 

11. When references to a person or place are very numerous, they must 


1 Thus in a collection of documents in which ecclesiastical persons largely predominate (e.g. 
Denifle’s Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis) the system of indexing under Christian names is 
undoubtedly preferable. 
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be grouped under dates or subjects, with indications of the matter treated of 
(see, e.g., ‘ Henry III.’ in index to Annales Monastici, and “ London ’ in index to 
Cal. of Liberate Rolls, Hen. III., vol. 1., as examples of the two different methods). 
A long series of bare numerals is intolerable. 

12. A subject-index is sometimes necessary, generally desirable, but whether 
it should be separate, or combined with the general index, and what subjects 
should be chosen, must depend on the editor and the nature of the documents 
edited. It is more important that the subjects chosen should be completely 
indexed, than that the choice of subjects should be exhaustive—which indeed 
is impossible. An editor should, however, be guided in his choice of subjects 
rather by the contents of the documents than by his personal predilections, 
and should bear in mind the variety of purposes for which his work will be used 
(see Part I., Introduction). The method of grouping kindred subjects under a 
general heading, with cross-references from the individual subjects, is recom- 
mended. (A good example of a separate subject-index will be found in Ca/. of 
Liberate Rolls, Hen. III., vol. 1.). 


VI. Terms Usep in DESCRIBING DOCUMENTS 


The following terms and rules are meant to assist an editor in describing 
the manuscript which he is intending to print. They are a brief guide to the 
description of complete manuscripts. Where the editor is only printing a 
portion, large or small, of a manuscript, it is for him to decide how elaborate 
a description of his original should be given. 

1. The REFERENCE to a manuscript should give the town and collectjan 
in which it is kept, and the number or other indication by which its production 
may be secured. If it has already been printed under another reference or 
press-mark this should be mentioned. : 

2. Single pieces of parchment, vellum, or paper should be called prztzs of 
parchment, vellum, or paper. 

If they are or are known to have been pages of a book, they should be called 
LEAVES Or FOLIOS. | 

If they form or have formed part of a major document othet than a book 
(see definition of pocuments), they should be called memBranzs if they are of 
parchment or vellum, Foros if they are of paper. 

3. The word pocument is here used for any writing which formed a unit 
- from the point of view of the original compiler or compilers. Thus a book 
into which a number of charters have been copied is a DocUMENT ; the original 
charters bound up together form a book consisting of so many DOCUMENTS. 
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4. A DOCUMENT may consist of a single piece of parchment, vellum, or 
paper, or of a number of pieces, membranes, or folios fastened together in a 
variety of ways, as explained in the following paragraphs 5, 6, 7, 8. 

5. A number of pieces of parchment, vellum, or paper may be fastened 
together in the same plane so as to form a single sheet in a number of different 
ways. Thus the two edges may be laid together and overcast ; or may over- 
lap and be sewn through, or run through with a strip of parchment or other 
material ; or stuck together with some adhesive ; and so forth. 

6. A number of membranes or folios may be laid flat, one on another, 
pierced vertically and united together by some material passed through the 
hole or holes thus made. The collection so united is called a rre. Thus a 
FILE may be a single document of several membranes or folios, or a number 
of documents (each consisting of one or more membranes or folios) filed together. 

7. A ROLL is a document the comparative length and breadth of which led 
to its being preserved in that form. It may consist of a single membrane or 
folio, or of a number fastened together head to tail ; and cases are known 
where a number of separate documents have been thus fastened together into 
a ROLL. 

N.B.—Many documents are called routs which are technically rites. In 
describing these both terms should be kept. _Thus a Pipe Roll should be 
described as a Pipe Roll, being a File of so many membranes. l 

Note that in the numeration of Pipe Rolls and other Rolls made up as 
files, two (or more) membranes sewn together head to tail and filed are 
habitually counted as a single membrane. 

8. A BOOK (or VoLUME) is formed when a number of /eaves or folios are 
laid one on the other, folded, and sewn together through, and in a line with, 
the fold. The folded leaves are known as suzzts. ‘The collection of them 
fastened with one sewing is known as a GATHERING or QuiIRE. Each sheet if 
folded once down the centre forms two Leaves or Fotios ; if folded again, four ; 
and so on. 

9. The sewing usually goes through or over some external piece or pieces 
of material (TAPES, CORDS, Or STRINGS, PARCHMENT STRIPS, DOUBLE CORDS, etc.) 
to which a BINDING may be attached; or the Boox may be sewn directly to a 
COVER of any material, The sinpino usually consists of two stiff sides 
(BoaRDs) * with a cover consisting of a piece of any material extending from 
BOARD to BOARD over the Back of the suzers. The sack is called TIGHT 
when the material is glued down to it, HoLLow when it is not. The cords, - 


1 The boards may be of wood or of layers of paper or parchment. 
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etc, in old bindings lie outside the backs of the sheets, when the BINDING is ` 


called FLexistz. When the sewing is on parchment strips they are often 
DRAWN THROUGH holes in the BoaRDs and COVER. 

10. The ascertaining of the arrangement of the leaves forming a quire 
and of the quires forming a book is known as cottation. ‘The presence or 
absence of sIGNATURES (i.e. letters and numbers on the margin of the first 
half of the leaves forming a quire) and of catcHworps (words on the lower 
margin of the last leaf of a quire) should be noted. If single leaves form part 
of the make-up of a book, their presence and position should be noted; as 
also should the presence and position of annexures or insertions. 


Method of Description 


The points distinguished above by small capitals should all be examined. 
A full description would include : 


I. Reference. 
. Number and nature of documents involved. 
. Language(s). 
. Country or countries of origin. 
. Handwriting(s) —date and character. 
. Material (parchment, paper). 
. Nature of abe ne roll, book. (Where a file is rolled this 
should be stated.) 
8. Material and method used for filing or binding. ° 
9. Number of leaves or membranes ; ‘ Collation’ in the case of a book or 
volume. j 
10. Measurement of leaves or membranes (the metric system is preferable). 
11. Normal number of lines to a leaf or membrane ; and of columns to 4 page. 
12. Particulars of ruling. . : 
13. History.: 


I Nn hw DS 


(a) Age of make-up, whether original, old, or modern; a modern 
make-up should be examined for traces of old, and the old 
should be dated if possible ; : 

(6) Old numerations (including catchwords and signatures) ; 

(c) Traces of missing portions ; 

(d) Press-marks ; 

(e) Former owners. or users. 


1 The nomenclature of handwritings will be dealt with in a report (to be published in No. 2 of 
this pore of the Palzography Committee of the Board of Studies in History of the University 
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14. General state of repair. 

15, Colour and nature of ink or other writing material. 

16. Special features—e.g. decoration, miniatures, any marks on covers or 
fly-leaves, bindings if original or of interest. 


VII. Descriprions oF EncLisH SEALS ATTACHED TO DOCUMENTS 
AND THE METHODS or ATTACHING THEM (Post-Conguzsr) 


Suggestions for terms. 


Seal, 


Closing seal. 


Matrix. 


Double seal. 


= 


Odverse. 


Reverse. 
Single seal. 


Single seal bein 
the obverse or re- 
verse of... 


Single seal with 


single counter-seal, 


The word seal is here used to mean the actual seal 
attached to the document authenticated or closed by it. 


Seals are used to authenticate a document or to 
authenticate and close it. In most cases the following 
terms relate to seals used for the first purpose only. A 
seal which both closes and authenticates a document may 
be termed a closing seal. 


The instrument used to produce it is called the matrix. 


Classification 


A. Seals with impressions on both sides, produced by 
a pair of matrices designed to be used together., 


The two sides are distinguished as— 


1. The side turned towards the person reading the 
document. 


2. The side turned away from him. 


B. Seals with an impression on one side only, pro- 
duced by the use of one matrix. a 


If the matrix is known to be one of a pair intended for 


use in producing a double seal, this should be stated. 


C. Seals with impressions on both sides, produced by 
two matrices of different shapes or sizes. 


1 The obverse and reverse of detached seals should be determined by examining another example 
of the same seal which is attached. 
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Suggestions for terms. 
Round seal. 


Pointed oval seal. 


Colour. 


Seal pendent from 


(two) (platted) 
cords of (silk) red 
and green. 


Shapes and Measurements of Seals 


A. Round seals. These should be measured along 
a diameter and the length given in millimetres, or in 
millimetres and inches. | 

B. Pointed oval seals. It is generally sufficient to 
give the measurement as above along the longer diameter 
from point to point. If necessary, both diameters may 
be measured. 

C. In other cases the shapes should be described ; 
e.g. oval, shield-shaped, triangular, a segment of a circle, 
etc.; sufficient measurements should be given to enable 
the reader to draw a figure. 

Note.—If the seal is mutilated or fragmentary, the 
actual size of the fragment and its relation to the complete 
seal should be roughly indicated ; and an estimate of the 
measurement of the complete seal given, if necessary and 
possible. 


Colour of Seals 


The colour of wax of the seal should be stated. 

If the colour of the body of the wax differs from the 
colour of the surface, both colours should be stated if they 
can be ascertained. 

The existence of varnish should be noted. 


ies Methods of Attachment 


= A. A cord or cords are passed through a hole or 


holes pierced through a strengthened portione of the 
document formed by a single fold. ‘The cord or cords 
are then often plaited to form a single lace, which is em- 
bedded in the body of the seal for some distance. Where 
the cords leave the seal, they are normally no longer 
plaited. ‘The colour, number, and material of the cords 
should be given. 
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Suggestions for terms. 
Seal pendent from 
a doubled tag. 


Seal on tongue. 


Root. 


Measurements. 


Tie. 


Seal applied. 

Seal applied to close 
the dõcument. 

. Seal applied on 


CTOSS.» 


de 


Papered seal. 


B. A strip of parchment 1 is passed through slits in 
a strengthened portion of the document formed by a fold 
as above, the two ends being embedded in the body of the 
seal, beyond’ which they frequently project. Often the 
strip is twisted inside the seal. 

C. From the body of the parchment a tongue of 
parchment is cut, which remains continuous with the 
document at one end, and at some portion of its length 1s 
embedded in the seal. The point at which the tongue 
leaves the document may be termed the,root. The root 
is generally on the left-hand side. 

The length from the root to the edge of the seal 
should be given, and the length and width of the tongue ; 
its shape unless the sides are parallel, and the‘presence of 
an address noted. In most cases the tongue is cut trans- 
versely to the document. If ityis cut vertically or in any 
other fashion, this should be stated and any other 
peculiarity described. 

The existence of a second narrow strip below the 
tongue which bears the seal should also be noted. It 
may be termed a tie. Any traces of a seal on the tie 
should be noted. 

In many cases only a vestige of the tongue or tie 
remains. Such vestiges should be noted. 

D. A single seal may be placed directly on the docu- 
ment, either on the face or on the back. If the seal is 
used to close the document, this should be mentioned. 

In some cases the seal is placed in the centre of a cross 
of wax, of which the arms vary in length and width. 

If the seal is applied in such a manner as to prevent 
any additions to the writing on the document, this should 
be noted. 

In some cases single seals placed directly on the 
document were made by covering the wax disk with paper, 
and the matrix was pressed into the wax through the papers. 
The shape to which the paper is cut should be noted. 


-1 Very occasionally a strip of leather has been known to occur. 
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Suggestions for terms. 


Several seals. 


Wafer seal. 
Seal impressed on 
document. 


Coverings. 


E. Any other method of affixing the seal to a docu- 
ment should be completely described. 

Note.—A document may bear several seals. Each seal 
may be separately attached, and in this case the method 
of attachment can be described as above. Where one 
attachment is used for two or more seals the number of 
the seals on each attachment (cord, doubled tag, or tongue) 
should be given, and the seals described in order beginning 
from the document. 

Sometimes the seal is formed on the document with- 
out the use of wax, either by means of a wafer, or by simply 
using the matrix to emboss the material of the document. 

Any methods adopted for securing the adhesion of 
the wax to the material of the document (e.g. cutting of 
small holes or tongues under the wax or roughing the 
surface), or the presence of a rush ring should be noted. 

Contemporary or old boxes, bags, or coverings for the 
seals should be described. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AND FACILITIES IN THE 
PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


Tue Foreign and Colonial Offices in 1919 threw open to the public view their 
records down to the year 1860, and in 1920 the War Office in like manner 
permitted the consultation of their less confidential archives as late as the year 
1870. As a result of the action of the two former departments Lists and 
Indexes, XXXVI. and XLI., which at the time of publication (1911 and 1914 
respectively) included all records of these departments then available to the 
public, have had- to be supplemented by the typewritten descriptive lists, 
covering the newly opened period, 1838-1860, which are now on the shelves 
of the Literary Search Room. ‘The Foreign Office having, moreover, since 
1914 despatched considerable quantities of new material to the P.R.O., some of 
it was found to be of date prior to 1837 and the standard copies of Lists and 
Indexes, XLI., have consequently been faced with typewritten sheets of addenda.1 
One result of this extension of time has been to render available nine bundles 
of the working papers? of Palmerston and succeeding foreign secretaries. 
Messrs. Paullin and Paxson,® who only saw two of these, expressed themselves 
optimistically as to their possibilities. From the War Office numerous fresh 
records have been received : worthy of special note is the important class 
of Miscellaneous Papers (1857-1908), which comprises inter alia a large 
collection of attachés’ reports on the progress of the Franco-German War. 

The remaining registers (down to 1836) and the miscellaneous papers of 
the Privy Council, which at the time of the late commission on the public 
records were still in Whitehall,‘ were transferred to the office in 1915 and 1916. 
Among the latter occur further correspondence of the Prince de Bouillon and 
the papers of the Central Board of Health. The eighteenth-century apprentice- 
ship books belonging to the Board of Inland Revenue were transferred in 
1920 and opened to inspection. , 

Theævarious archives of state are now open as follows : the Foreign Office 
(excepting the Newfoundland Fisheries) to 1860, the Colonial Office (excepting 
Malta, Gibraltar, the Falkland Islands, and Newfoundland after 1759) to the 


1 ‘These have also been inserted in the Institute’s copy. 2 F.O. 96/17-27. 

3 Guide to the Materials in London Archives for the History of the United States since 1783 (Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, No. 90B.), p. 214. l 

* Second Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records, ii. 174 et al. 
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same date, the War Office to 1850 and 1870,! and the remaining departments, 
together with the Privy Council, to 1837, saving only those of the Lord 
Chamberlain and Lord Steward, which are closed after 1800, at which date 
free access to the legal records still determines. The growing bulk of records 
demanding accommodation, together with the impossibility in existing 
circumstances of an immediate extension of the building, led in 1920 to the 
despatch of all the Foreign Office archives of British legations and of all the 
Colonial Office sets of the sessional papers of the various colonies to a temporary 
repository in His Majesty’s prison at Cambridge. The ground for this selec- 
tion of material was that the former were, for the most part, a duplicate of the 
main Downing Street series, while of the latter many should be found at the 
British Museum. 

Three additional files of writs and returns of Members of Parliament have 
been recognised as such and a detailed list made, this new material supplement- 
ing some of the defective sixteenth-century schedules printed in the Return of 
Members of Parliament? ‘The lengthy task of reviewing the miscellanea of the 
Chancery has disclosed inzer alia some curious débris of hitherto unsuspected 
early rolls and detached fragments of other existing documents. 

The section known as Gifts and Deposits has materially increased. Some 
years ago a number of Judge Advocate’s letter books were rescued from an old 
building that was being pulled down in Doctors’ Commons. ‘These are now 
listed and will shortly be available. In 1917 a transcript in manuscript, 
bound into four volumes, of the second portion of the register of John of Gaunt § 
was deposited by the editor of the printed first part, Mr. S. Armitage-Smith. 
Among donations are the Akroyd Papers (East Worcestershire elections, 
18 ¢9-1868—presented by Mr. J. Mowatt) ; Cave Papers (embassy corre- 
spondence from Palermo and Naples, 1811-1822—-Capt. C. J. P. Cave); 
Ellenborough Papers (India, 1841-1844—-Lady Colchester) ; Petrie Papers 
(correspondence and notes of Henry Petrie, Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower—Miss C. L. Sharpe); Waterhouse Papers (genealogical collections 
relating to that family—Mr. C. O. Waterhouse), and papers relating to the 
British occupation of Corsica (ca. 1796—Professor Flinders Petrie). 

In February of last year a supplementary search room was opened Tn order 
to provide accommodation in cases where the nature of the document concerned 

1 Musters, pay lists, and the like formal records—as well of the Admiralty and Colonial Office as 
of the War Office—are open without restriction of date. The Admiralty law officers’ opinions are 


entirely withdrawn, and a few other trifling reservations are made by this and some of the other 


departments. 
2 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, Nos. 69-69 II. of 1878 and 169 of 1891. 
3 Cf. Royal Historical Society, Camden Third Series, XX. ix. 
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rendered its utilisation in the Literary Search Room difficult or almost prohibi- 
tive. In this room have been placed sets of the British and Foreign State Papers 
and of the London Gazette, as well as a set of the one-inch-to-a-mile Ordnance 
Survey of England and Wales. Another innovation 1s that by which sheets 
of most of the office calendars are placed, as they are delivered by the printers, 
in temporary binding-cases on the shelves of the Literary Search Room, thereby 
enabling the student to anticipate their publication by many months. ‘The 
typed General Catalogue of Lists, Indexes, Calendars, and other means of 
reference to the records preserved in the Public Record Office, parts of which 
have been finished at intervals since 1921, is an undertaking the true value of 
which does not appear to have been appreciated yet by students. A set has 
been presented to the Institute. Finally, the first volume of the new and 
greatly augmented Guide to the Public Record Office is well on its way. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Ir is proposed to hold the annual Interim 
Anglo-American Historical Conference at 
the Institute on Friday, 6, and Saturday, 7 
July. ‘The meeting begins at 2.30 P.M. on 
Friday with the presentation and consider- 
ation of the Committee’s report. Professor 
Wallace Notestein will then open a dis- 
cussion on recent research into sources of 
modern English history the results of which 
could not be ignored in any adequate biblio- 
graphy of that subject. After tea, which 
will be served at the Institute, Mr. J. P. 
Gilson, Keeper of MSS. at the British 
Museum, will open a discussion on the 
‘Homes and Migrations of Historical MSS.’ 
On Saturday morning Dr. G. M. Trevelyan 
will speak on the ‘ Relations of History and 
Literature.’ l 
s a 7 a 

The Tesignation by Miss Jeffries Davis 

of the Hon. Librarianship of the Institute in 
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March necessitated a reorganisation of the 
staff, with the result that Dr. H. W. Meikle, 
M.A., D.Litt., late Lecturer in Scottish 
History in the University of Edinburgh, 
was appointed Secretary and Librarian. 


# # # * 


Dr. Meikle has also been appointed 
Adviser to external research students in 
history, and it 1s hoped that his advice will 
be a means of co-ordinating historical re- 
search by candidates for external degrees 
with the need for voluntary assistance felt 
by local records societies, by associations 
for the study of place-names, and perhaps 
by the Historical MSS. Commission. Little 
use has hitherto been made by such students 
of the archives within their reach, while 
those archives are less known than they 
should be through lack of historical students 
to use them. 


OBITUARY | 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER SAVINE 


On 29 January there died in London a 
zealous and remarkable student of English 
economic history, Professor Alexander 
Savine, of the University of Moscow. He 
had come a few weeks before on leave of 
absence and was resuming his interrupted 
investigations on the process of land-settle- 
ment and enclosures in eighteenth-century 
England. An attack of influenza proved 
fatal to his constitution, enfeebled by the 
misery of his existence in Soviet Russia. 
He was only forty-nine. 

Savine was well known to historians in 
this country by his masterly study of the 
‘Valor Ecclesiasticus’ (published in Oxford 
Studies in Legal and Social History, vol. i.) 
and his papers on ‘The End of Bondage’ 
(Transactions of the Royal Historical Society), 

on ‘The Copyhold Cases in Early Chancery 
Proceedings’ (English Historical Review, 
vol, xvii. 1907), and on ‘ Customary Tenure 
in the Tudor Period’ (Quarterly Fournal 
of Economics, vol. xix. 1904). His Russian 
publications were many and voluminous, 
the principal ones relating to the secularisa- 
tion of Church property in the sixteenth 
century (1906) and to the English village 


in the age of the Tudors (1903). The 
latter is a large volume of 485 pages based 
on original and careful research. It com- 
prises, besides an exhaustive study of the 
early law as to copyholds, a description of 
the gradual dissolution of the manorial 
system in home farms and peasant holdings. 
It is a pity that this scholarly monograph 
treating of rural organisation in sixteenth- 
century England is not accessible to English 
readers : it would not be too late even now 
to publish a translation of this book. 

- I have known Savine for thirty years. 
He was one of my best pupils in Moscow— 
indefatigable, of keen insight, critical in the 
treatment of evidence, scientific in aims and 
method. ‘The economic evolution of society 
chiefly attracted his attention, but his studies 
on questions of puldic opinion in seventeenth- 
century France and on facts of religious life 
show that his outlook was not restricted to 
the material side of history. Russia has 
lost in him a teacher whom it will be diff- 
cult to replace ; English students, a fellow- 
worker who had made himself thoroughly 
at home in the past of this couatry. | 

PauL VINOGRADOFF. 
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[Where a volume and page reference has been necessary it is given to the 1908-9 reissue of the 
D.N.B., because that is the version possessed by the Institute, where fuller references than those printed 
here are in many cases entered on the card-index. Occasionally, and especially when the correction may 
be a matter of opinion, the name of the author of the correction is supplied.] 


Cecil, Robert, 1st Earl of Salisbury. 
The year of his birth is not * doubtful.’ 
‘1563, June 1—Robert Cecil born’ 


Aristotle’s Elenchi is in Roger Bacon’s 
‘Compendium . . . Theologicum.’ 
(Soc. Franc. Studies, iii., 34.) 


is recorded in his father’s handwriting Frost. John. 


(Hatfield MSS. v. 69). It is also 
recorded in a memorial inscription 
„in Westminster Abbey, attributed to 
Burghley and printed in Antiquities 
of St. Peter’s, 1722, and again in 
Nares’s Life of Burghley (3 vols. 1828 
—31), ii, 503. Nares’s life is not 
mentioned in the D.N.B. article on 


Burghley. 


Churchill, John, 1st Duke of Marlborough. 
Add ‘He fought two duels with 
Thomas Otway, the poet, in June 
1679, in London.’ (Hest. MSS 
Comm., 7th Rept., App. p. 473a.) 


Coventry, Sir William. , 
The article gives no account of Cov- 
entry’s life between 1669 and 1679, 
when he. was one of the most import- 


In vil. 7274, l. 29, £1793” should be 
‘1792.’ ‘This is a material error, 
because England was at war with 
France in 1793 and not in 1792. 
The error makes him appear a traitor 
to his country, which, with all his 
follies, he wasnot. (G. M. Trevelyan.) 


Grey, Charles, ist Earl Grey. 


viii. 616, 16 lines from foot. For 
‘ King’s College’ read ‘Trinity Col- 

lege.’ (Trevelyan, Lord Grey and the 
Reform Bull.) 

p. 621, Il. 39-40, ‘ which Grey sub- 
sequently declared he never meant 
to execute.” ‘This only rests on 
Brougham’s chatter in later years. 
(Ib.; Butler, J. R. M., Passing of the 
Great Reform Bill.) 


ant members of the Country party. Hoy, Thomas. 


(Anchitell Grey’s Debates; Foxcroft’s 
Hduifax.) 


Dudley, Edniund. 

Began life as a city official. ? Secondary 
of the Wood Street Counter. [City 
Records, per A. H. Thomas.] He was 
also dae earliest officially known Presi- 
dent of the King’s Council, ‘ presidens 
concilit nostri. T Pat. 21 Henry 
VII. pt. ii. m. 18 (4); C.P.R. Henry 
VII. ii. 471.) 


S. Edmund (Rich). 
vi. 4094. ‘According to Wood :’ 
the statement that he lectured on 
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‘ He died, it is said, in Jamaica in or 
about 1718.’. Hoy was still living in 
Jamaica in June 1721, when he 


- issued a power of attorney for the 


surrender of hisprofessorship. (P.R.O., 
Spectfication Roll 2, Nos. 5 and 6; Pat. 
Roll 3548, No. 27. St. Papers Dom., 
George I., Bundle 30, No. 46.) 


Lambton, J. G., ist Earl of Durham. 


‘The whole account of Durham’s 
Canadian policy needs rewriting in 
the light of Reid’s Life (2 vols., 1906) 
and Egerton’s Hist. and Geography of 
Canada, 1908, and Sir Charles Lucas’ 
Lord Durham’s Report, 3 vols., 1912. 


TRAINING IN HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


One of the most interesting discussions at 
the Anglo-American Historical Conference 
in July 1921 was on the question ‘ How to 
Conducta Seminar’ ; and this Bulletin seems 
the appropriate place for a brief attempt to 
indicate the ideas to which seminars held at 
the Institute endeavour to give effect. It 
must, however, be remembered that there are 
a dozen or more of such seminars and that 
they deal with widely different periods and 
subjects to which widely different methods 
may be applicable. ‘There is no simple 
avenue to historical truth, but many intricate 
and devious paths ; and even were there but 
one broad or narrow way, there might be 
various methods of progression or propulsion 
along it. It is hoped that the following 
statement may lead to other suggestions. 

1. Training in methods of research is 
based, so far as post-graduate historical educa- 
tion in the University of London is concerned, 
on the circumstances (i) that there is a limit- 
less"mass of ascertainable, but not yet ascer- 
tained, historical fact; (ii) that a great 
bulk of the material from which this know- 
ledge is to be derived exists in London ; 
(iii) that it consists of documents which are 
undecipherable and unintelligible to students 
who are familiar only with printed pages and 
narrative histories; and (iv) that itis contained 
in archives in which the student is lost until 
he has learnt how to find his way. 

2. Some assistance Is provided by calendars 
of state papers, of patent, close rolls, and the 
like, catalogues of MSS., lists and indexes, 
and similar guides; but these guides are 
themselves unknown to the untrained student, 
who may waste years of labour for lack of an 
introduction. He has first of all to be told 
what guides there are and taught how they 
should be used. He has, secondly but 
simultaneously, to learn how to decipher 
the documents to which he has been guided. 
He must thirdly, before he deals with his 


documents, be given some idea of the mean- 
ing and value of original evidence; and 
fourthly, he must also know how to test 
their date and authenticity, and to. dis- 
criminate between rough drafts and final 
versions, between letters that are written 
and those which are only signed by their 
authors, between originals and contemporary 
copies, and between contemporary and later 
copies. As an aid to this discrimination he 
should, fifthly, have some idea of the methods 
of testing, not merely the date and hand- 
writing of the document, but the date of the 
parchment or paper on which it is written. 
Sixthly, he must be able to distinguish by 
their form papal bulls from papal briefs, 
letters patent from letters close, privy seals 
from signs manual, parliamentary rolls from 
journals, treaties from drafts, and so forth. 
Seventhly, he must learn how to weigh the 
conflicting evidence according to the source 
from which it comes, and how to get at the 
human or official mind behind the parch- 
ment and the paperon which it is imper- 
fectly expressed. Finally, when he has 
collected, sifted, and tested his materials, he 
must know how to construct and present 
his results. Historical research involves, in 
fact, a varied training in methods of discover- 
ing new facts, of interpreting evidenct, and 
of probing the work of human minds as 
recorded in what men have written and as 
influenced by material, moral, and other 
conditions. 

3. Training in these methods of historical 
research is provided (i) by individlaaal con- 
ference between teacher and student, and 
(ii) by co-operative research and discussion 
in a group commonly called a seminar. 
The individual supervision is by one or 
(preferably) more responsible teachers of 
the university, and is supplemented by the 
assistance voluntarily rendered to serious 
students by official archivists at the Public 
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Record Office, British Museum, Guildhall, 
Lambeth - Palace Library, and elsewhere. 
The highly technical help required for the 
decipherment of exceptionally difficult docu- 
ments. 1s naturally obtained from these expert 
archivists, -while the responsible teacher’s 
principal functions are to assist the student 
in ascertaining and interpreting the historical 
import of the materials and to advise him 
with regard to the construction and pre- 
sentation of his results. 

4. The value of seminar work, which 
should in no case take the form of a lecture 
or monologue by the teacher, consists in the 
discussion of a common problem of historical 
research by a group of students who are 
individually dealing with different aspects 
of that problem or working at different cate- 
gories of historical material. The subject 
of a thesis can never be more than a part 
of a larger whole, and the more intensive 
the research the smaller must be the part 
in relation to the whole. It is essential, 
therefore, that the intensive study by one 
student of one part should be brought into 
relation with the intensive study by other 
students of other parts. Otherwise the 
sense of proportion, of perspective, and even 
of meaning is lost. The fact of a number 
of students having a common teacher is not 
enough of itself: he may apportion their 
tasks with the utmost skill and give them 
invaluable assistance in private conferences. 
But if they are left without co-operation and 
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discussion among themselves and he is made 
the sole link in the organisation, he inevitably 
becomes an autocrat and a taskmaster rather 
than a teacher, while they are reduced to the 
level of employés working out his designs and 
giving detailed expression to his mind rather 
than to their own. 

5. It is, moreover, a commonplace with 
those who have had experience that the 
most valuable finds are often made incident- 
ally when in pursuit of something else. 
Historical investigators are constantly light- 
ing on references, documents, facts which 
might take weeks and months to trace by 
direct pursuit; and these discoveries may 
have little bearing on the finder’s particular 
thesis, but be of great importance to someone 
else. What may be a mere curiosity from 
one point of view becomes a vital link from 
another ; and it is only by the production 
of such references, facts, and documents for 
discussion in seminars that their true impor- 
tance and perspective is perceived, An 
incidental but invaluable ingredient in the 
organisation’ of the Institute of Historical 
Research is that not only are such points 
brought up at the various seminars of the 
Institute, but that they are carried to a sort 
of higher court of appeal in weekly meetings 
composed not only of the teachers who con- 
duct the seminars, but of archivists from 
the principal archives in London, and of 
historlans eminent in various fields of his- 


torical research. 
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SUMMARIES 


I.—Civic Factions in London and Their 
Relation to Political Parties, 1376- 
99. By Ruru Bren, M.A. 


‘The most important fresh document used 
in this thesis was an inquisition} taken at 
the trial of John Northampton, Mayor in 
1381 and 1382, containing the names of 
thirty-six of his supporters not mentioned 
in the inquisitions printed in Powell and 


Trevelyan’s The Peasants Rising and the. 


Lollards. ‘This inquisition was supple- 
mented by an examination of the confession 
of Northampton’s secretary Usk ? and of the 
lists of Northampton’s followers in the Plea 
and Memoranda Rolls of the City of London, 
referred to, but not analysed, by Dr. Sharpe.® 
‘The position and the history of these men 
were traced in other records of the City, both 
calendared (the Letter Books and Wills) 
and uncalendared (the Plea and Memoranda 
Rolls and the Hustings Rolls), in the Calen- 
dars of Patent and Close Rolls, and in other 
public records—notably in the Coram Rege 
Roll relating to the trial of suspected rebels 
of 1381 4—and in the records of their 
respective gilds where such exist. The 
unprinted records of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany proved of great value. 

For the connexion between London 
parties and parties in the country at large, 
fresh information was obtained from the 
Duchy of Lancaster records and from the 
Calendar of Close Rolls,1369-89 ; while the 
tone of the correspondence between the City 
and John of Gaunt in 1386, referred to by 
Dr. Sharpe,’ and of the letter from the former 
to Lord Zouche in 1387,® transcripts of 
both of which are appended to the thesis, 
is significant of the relations between the 
London capitalists and the nobles. 

1 P.R.O., Coram Rege Roll 507. 
2 Ibid., Misc. Excheq. 5, 28. 
3 Cal. Letter Bk. H, p. x. 
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These sources indicate that Northamp- 
ton’s party consisted essentially of small 
masters, almost exclusively in the non- 
victualling gilds, but contained representa- 
tives of the more powerful as well as of the 
weaker of these gilds. “They further disprove 
the theory that the distinguishing mark of the 
opposition to Northampton was membership 
of, or alliance with, a victualling gild. ‘This 
opposition was a party of merchant capitalists, 
and included representatives of non-victual- 
ling as well as of victualling gilds. “The 
issue was complicated by the capitalist 
party's dislike of the unique privilege 
claimed by the Fishmongers for their 
Court. To break the monopoly of civic 
government held by the richer merchants 
was the object of Northampton and his 
party ; they attempted to gain their end, 
first by securing the annual election of 
aldermen and the election of Mayor, Sherif, 
and Common Council by Gilds instead of by 
Wards, and then by excluding all victuallers 
from judicial ofice—even, perhaps, from the 
franchise. ‘These ajms were defeated, and 
civic government became more oligarchic 
than before, because legal definition was 
called in as an ally by those who were mono- 
polising political power. In the entire 
struggle, the class below that of the small 
master was used by both parties “as an 
instrument, but as nothing more.. 

With regard to the connexion between 
London parties and parties in the country 
at large it appears, first, that the only party 
genuinely interested in matters outside the 
City was that of the merchantecagitalists, 
who sought to secure some control over the 
national government through their capacity 
for making loans. ‘Their interest, however, 
was to gain protection for foreign trade ; 

4 Coram Rege Roll 488. 
5 Cal. Letter Bh. H, p. xi. 
8 Ibid., p. 305. l 
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they did not realise that the government 
needed financial support in time of peace if it 
was to be a government in anything more 
than name. Secondly, in times of political 
crisis this governing body of the City was 
prevented from throwing its weight on to 
the side with which it had naturally most 
sympathy—that of the central government— 
by fear of an alliance between the forces of 
the baronial opposition and those elements 
within the City which were always ready 
to seize an opportunity to attack it. That 
‘’Northampton’s party, on the other hand, 
was an ‘ally’ of the opposition to the King 
cannot be maintained. 

In short, London’s influence in general 
politics was weakened at this period by its 
internal dissensions ; but these dissensions had 
no other connexion with national politics, 
and, owing to the natural indifference of 
the great landowners, were hardly at all 
affected thereby—the only exception of im- 
portance occurring at the time of the Good 


© Parliament. 


Il.— British Diplomacy and the Recognition 
of Louis Napoleon. By MILLICENT 
E. Crarx, M.A. ° 


The following were the principal sources 


(1) Foreign Office Records. Correspond- 
ence between the Foreign Secretary and 


British Ambassadors in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Brussels. 
P.R.O., London. 


(ii) French Records. Correspondence 
between the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and French Ambassadors in London, 
Berlin, Pidna, and St. Petersburg. Archives 
of the ‘ Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres,’ 
Paris. 

(iii) Letters of the Comte de Circourt 
to Henry Reeve, leader-writer on foreign 
affairs for The Times, 1840-1855. Brit. 
Mus. Add. MSS. 37422-3. 


The chief aim of the thesis was to show 
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the influence-exercised by the coup d'état 
of 2 December, 1851, and the recognition 
of Napoleon III. upon the history of the 
‘Entente’? between England and France 
during the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Since the declaration of the Republic in 
1848 it had been Palmerston’s main object 
to foster good relations between the two 
great constitutional countries In opposition 
to the anti-liberal policy of the Northern 
Powers—an alliance that Louis Napoleon 
had readily accepted so long as his own 
position was precarious. But once master 
of France by the coup d'état of 2 December, 
there is evidence to show that he would 
have willingly found his alliances elsewhere, 
if met half-way by the continental auto- 
crats, as certainly Austria, and to a lesser 
extent Russia, were willing to meet him. 
Fortunately his attempts came to an untimely 
end owing to his determination to revive 
the Napoleonic dynasty. While more than 
willing to accept, for the time being, his 
military assistance in crushing out every 
spark of liberalism in Europe, the three 
Northern Powers, under the influence 
of the Czar Nicholas, had no intention 
of recognising the dynastic claims of the 
parvenu Emperor. 

Nevertheless, as the immediate result of 
the coup d'état, Great Britain found her- 
self in a position of somewhat dangerous 
isolation, since the high-handed diplomacy 
of Palmerston during his long tenure at 
the Foreign Office had earned the British 
Government the bitter hostility of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. It was the realisation 
that Louis Napoleon, now at the head of a 
powerful army, could afford to seek his 
alliances elsewhere than at London that 
made Palmerston hasten to forestall the 
scarcely veiled hostility of the Court and 
the Cabinet by his approval of the coup 
d@ état in an official conversation with the 
French Ambassador, thereby hoping to save 
his carefully fostered ‘Entente.’ Lord John 
Russell, however, expected to find: safety 
in the opposite policy of patching up the 
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sorely strained relations between England and 
the Northern Courts—a policy that could 
only be accomplished by the dismissal of 
Palmerston. Hence one of the chief reasons 
for the latter’s downfall in December 1851. 

Lord Derby’s Government followed in 
March 1852, and till November of the same 
year endeayoured to come to some agree- 
ment with the Northern Powers for a joint 
recognition of the coming French Empire 
and for united action in the defence of Europe 
if France should overstep her boundaries. 
These efforts met with very partial success, 
till the determination of Louis Napoleon 
to be satisfied with nothing less than the 
title of Napoleon ITI. nearly brought about 
a revival of the old alliance against France, 
and the complete destruction of the ‘ Entente.’ 
All four Powers had been willing to recognise 
a temporary Empire, but they now feared 
that ‘Napoleon ITI.’ meant not onlya revival 
of the Napoleonic dynasty with claims on the 
future and on the past, but also a complete 
repudiation of the treaties of 1815. At the 
last moment, however, the negotiations 
between London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Berlin broke down, owing to the refusal 
of the Northern Courts to recognise the 
hereditary rights either past or future of 
the revived dynasty. In this refusal Great 
Britain declined to participate, as far as the 
future was concerned, after she had received 
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a signed official explanation from the French 
Government that in taking the title of 
Napoleon III. the new Emperor did not 
intend to repudiate the 1815 treaties. This 
signed declaration was made as a special 
favour to the British Government alone, 
in an attempt to separate it from the other 
three Powers. In order not to break com- 
pletely with its ancient allies, the British 
Government signed in addition a secret 
Memorandum with the Northern Powers 


in which they agreed to watch over the . 


status quo in Europe. Nevertheless, the 
negotiations of the previous year had proved 
that the Memorandum would have no 
practical value, since the four Powers had 
failed to come to any agreement for united 
military action if France should overstep 
her boundaries, 

As a result of the French official ex- 
planation to the British Government, 
the new Emperor was recognised without 
reserve by Great Britain alone among all 
the Great Powers of Europe, a fact that 
Louis Napoleon never forgot. The Anglo- 
French Alliance was saved, and in place of 
an autocratic league of the four Great 
Powers of the Cosatinent, Europe was to 
witness in the next two years the union, 
not only in words but on the field of battle, 
of the two Great Powers who for centuries 


had been hereditary foes. 


[These notes ignore the migrations of MS. collections which are recorded by the Hist. MSS. Commission. ] 


Ainslie MS. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Report, 1874, App. p. 684). Bought by the 
British Museum; now Egerton MS. 2885.1 
(B.M. Cat. ddd. MSS., 1906-10, p. 270.) 

The Ashburnham MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8th Report, 1881, App. iii.). Bought 
for the nation 1883. ‘Those in Irish, or 
relating to Ireland, were then deposited 


in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, the rest in the British Museum, 
where they are called, after their irsehome, 
the Stowe MSS.1 (B.M. Catalogue of the 
Stowe MSS. 1895, i. p. v.) 


Bowes MSS., lately belonging to Lord 
Strathmore, Streatlam Castle, Co. Durham. 
Deeds from thirteenth century; letters and 


* In both these cases the B.M. Catalogues, although fuller, omit some important particulars entered 
in the Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, to which they give no references. 
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papers sixteenth to eighteenth century, 
important letters of Sir George Bowes 
(1527-80) and Robert Bowes (1535 ?-97). 
Sold at Sotheby’s 28 March, 1923. (The 
Times, 29 March, p. 153 Literary Supple- 
ment, 5 April; cf. Dict. Nat. Biog. ; Sharp, 
Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569 (1 840) 5 
The Correspondence of Robert Bowes, ed. 
Stevenson, Surtees Soc., 1842.) 


Bromley Davenport MS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Report, 1874, App. p. ede 
Then at Baginton Hall, and 
‘Fabian’s Chronicle’; now in the brs 
of Messrs. Quaritch; is being edited by 
Mr. E. H. Dring, and has proved to be 
‘the fullest and most valuable’ version of 


the London chronicles. (Kingsford, English 


Hist. Literature in the Fifteenth Century, 
pp. 70-1, 82-3, etc.) 

The MSS. of the Hon. G. M. Fortescue 
(Dropmore) (Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Report, 
1874, App. p. 493 cf. Fortescue Papers 
(Camden Soc., New Ser., i.) Now in the 
Bodleian, MSS. Add. D, 104-22. 


Hatton MSS. (ibid. 1st Report, 1870, 
p. viii, and App. p. 14). Many of these 
are now in Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 29,548- 
29,596. 


The MSS. of J. Elot Hodgkin (Richmond) 
(ibid. 15th Report, App. ii.). “These have 
been dispersed; one volume, the Danby 
Papers (p. 185), is now Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 38,849 B. 


QUERIES 


Shirley MSS.—JIn the 5th Report of the 
Hist. MSS. Comm. there is a (very bald) 
description of the MSS. of Mr. Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, then at Ettington Hall, 
Warwickshire. The collection contained 
parts at least of the cerrespondence of the 
_ fourth Earl of Chesterfield. 

Where are these papers now, and are 
they accessible to students? Do they in- 
clude the letters to Chesterfield of Solomon 
Dayrolles, British Resident at ‘The Hague 
from"174.7, some of which were still extant 
in 1845, when Chesterfield’s Letters were 
published by Lord Mahon? P. Geyt. 


MSS. of the Bridgewater Trust Office, 
Walkden, Lanes.—Some, if not all, of these 
MSS.«¢ffs7. MSS. Comm. 11th Report, 
App. vii. 126-67) are said to have been 


sold to America and depositedat S. Gabriel’s, 
California. Is this correct, and has any 


‘catalogue. or account of them other than 


the Commission’s report been published ? 
A scientific account of the various cate- 
gories of ‘ Egerton MSS.’ and their where- 
abouts is greatly needed. 


Ministers’ Parliamentary Reports to the 
King.—In Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s My 
Diaries Mr. Winston Churchill states in 
a letter of gro that he is writing the 
daily, report to the King of proceedings 
in the House of Commons, that oe having 
been delegated to him as Home Secretary 
by the Prime Minister. Are there any 
precedents for this delegation, and has it 
become a convention ? 
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In selecting a title for the discussion which they have asked me to open, the 
authorities of this. conference have been a little embarrassed by the prior occu- 
pation of the title ‘ The Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts’ by the 
Provost of Eton.2 Dr. Montague James’s fascinating little volume covers 
ground which only slightly overlaps that on which I am inviting you to 
exercise yourselves, and though his ground has the best of the scenery I am 
not going to try to go over it again after him. Little of the romance which 
pervades his pages will be found in what I have to say to-day. 

The delights of guessing at the origin of an early médieval volume from 
the character of the writing or the style of the ornament, or the presence of 
some rare tract, and then searching a dozen ancient catalogues of monastic 
libraries to find a-possible identification, and finally confirming and establishing 
the guess by the formula of an anathema on the possible stealer of it, the rempant 
of an erased shelf-mark, the rust of a chain that once attached it to a shelf, or — 
a fragment of a household account used in the binding—detectivé work of 
this sort occurs but rarely in the investigation of the later wanderings of his- 
torical MSS. The ordinary processes, as I am going to show you, are duller 
and equally laborious. But in method we are all Dr. James’s pupils, wand I 
propose frankly to plagiarise by adopting his plan of proceeding from the 
particular to the general, giving first a few concrete instances of the kind of 
history which has to be worked out when we have before us a manuscript of 
historical interest, and then going on to a few general observations. Dr. James 
began with a selection of MSS. from Eton College library—I will not venture 

1 A Paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference on 6 July, 1923. 
2 Helps for Students, No. 17 (1919). š 
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to say that that library was the scene of his earliest studies of the subject, 
for nobody knows at how early an age he began to study MSS.—at any 
rate he studied them some time ago, and has gone on ever since. I propose 
to select a few of the books that came to the Museum just after I had entered 
it, and with the description of some of which I had the small share of a beginner. 

By the examination of even a very few volumes I think I may be able to 
introduce you to the names of some of the people who really matter in the 
history of English MSS. and to indicate the sort of information about them 
which it is useful to possess. I begin with a MS. to which I feel that I owe 
a good deal from the varied lines of research into which it drove me, though 
its contents are not mainly of a strictly historical nature. It is a mere collection 
of fragments, eighty-two leaves from not less than thirty-eight distinct sources, 
but it does include some historical pieces, among them a bit of an eleventh- 
century MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The first person it brought into 
view was its original compiler. ‘Thomas Astle, Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower of London from 1783 to 1803, one of our earliest English paleo- 
graphers, is important from his tastes, from his office, from his family connexions 
—he married the daughter of Philip Morant, the historian of Essex—and from 
his testamentary dispositions, for he left the bulk of his library to the Marquess 
of Buckingham, from whom the books passed, as the Stowe Collection, to the 
Earl of Ashburnham, and eventually to the British Museum : some few that 
were left came to Astle’s son Philip, who took the name of Hills, and of these 
this volume of fragments was one. ‘The second significant name appears in 
an inscription on the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle leaf ‘ ex bibliotheca clarissim1 
T. Tanner,’ in whom of course we recognise the Bishop of St. Asaph who 
died in 1735, to whose ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ edited after his death by 
David Wilkins and printed in 1748, we owe so much information as to the 
whereabouts of MSS. As a standard work on English medieval writers 
it still remains unsuperseded. 

The third name is that of Thomas Martin of Palgrave, commonly known 
as honest Tom Martin, who died in 1771. The ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ I am sorry to say, hints that his honesty was rather a convivial 
quaff than a title earned in his professional work as a lawyer, but anyhow 
there exist a large number of MSS. to testify to his taste as a collector. Many 
of them came to him through his marriage with the widow of a herald and 
learned antiquary, Peter Le Neve, but a fragment in this volume hasa different 
source. He notes that he found it in the church of Rickinghall in Suffolk. 
East Anglia for some reason excels all other parts of England in the preserva- 
tion of i its local records, and this village of Rickinghall is notable not only for 
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a singularly fine set of court-rolls, but also for the fact that one of them when 
unrolled the other day disclosed one of the earliest extant fragments of English 
drama. But that is another story. My gleanings from this MS. for our present 
purpose are the names and family and other connexions of Bishop Tanner, 
Peter Le Neve, Thomas Astle, and Lord Ashburnham. ‘The next MS. in 
the catalogue is traced back through the same chain of Hills, Astle, Martin, 
Le Neve to the archives of the borough to which it relates, and from which 
it has in this instance very excusably departed, because the borough itself, 
Dunwich in Suffolk, has long been swallowed up by the sea. 

Turning over a few leaves of the catalogue, I am tempted to passing mention 
of two MSS., the first because it is an instance of how sometimes a discerning 
eye may find the history of the MS. in its binding. It is a little Gidding 
book, and the ladies of that community were industrious binders in more 
than one style. Most people associate the name with needlework bindings, 
but that is not their speciality. Their best books were in stamped velvet, a 
very fine example of which was sold recently for a great price, while their 
ordinary style was plain black leather with certain stamps by which it may be 
known. ‘The other I include not on account of any vicissitudes in its history, 
which is simple, but because we owe it to a rather rare perception, on the part 
of. the head of a business firm, of what may interest an economic historian. 
It comprises the insurance books of a marine underwriter during the Napo- 
leonic war, and its owner, Mr. J. T. Danson, gave it in 1894 because he was 
concerned about the possible consequences to trade of another naval war. 
How far the predictions of Mr. Danson in his book ‘ Our Next War ’ were 
realised in the Great War and whether they influenced the Government in their. 
policy with regard to insurance I do not know, but I imagine the books may be 
useful when that policy is reviewed. 

The next series I shall mention is a family archive of the families of Brfwne, 
Marriett, and West, who held successively throughout the seventeenth and 
early part of the eighteenth centuries the manor of Alscot in Gloucestershire. 
The last of them, James West, who died in 1772, was a great collector of 
historical matter and the owner of the Burghley Papers, till he sold them to 
Lord Shelburne, through whom they came to the British Museum 4s past of 
the Lansdowne collection. Many other of West’s MSS. were included in 
the sale, but not these manorial and household records. James West is to 
be added to our list of the men who matter. 

Passing on a few pages in the same catalogue I come upon one of the many 
scattered detachments of the extensive collections of English and Irish State 
Papers formed by Sir Robert Southwell, Clerk of the Council and Secretary 
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of State for Ireland, and extended by his son and grandson—two Edward 
Southwells, who succeeded him in his Irish office. Of this long series, covering 
the period from Charles II to George I, I do not know of any complete list, 

but the bulk of them may be found T in the voluminous catalogues 
of the bookseller Thomas Thorpe, who disposed of them piecemeal to Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. 

Of that singular man and omnivorous collector there is much to be said, 
but this is not the place to say it. The vast stores of manuscript that filled 
his shelves or reposed in unopened boxes, as the case might be, at Middle 
Hill can to a certain extent be traced in the arid and ill-printed entries on sheets 
struck off for him by his coachman-printer, if you have the luck to find one of 
the complete sets of those sheets, but it is a thankless task. They emerge 
again in the sale catalogues, either to be lost once more or to find a home in a 
public library as fortune may decree. The great libraries that contributed 
to Sir Thomas Phillipps’s spoils are too many for any attempt at a survey. 
Craven Ord, Richard Heber, and Frederic North, Earl of Guilford, are 
names that occur at the moment. The last of these during his residence in 
Italy was almost as omnivorous as Phillipps himself. And let us not forget 
Dawson Turner, the Norfolk antiquary, whose peculiar half-binding of green 
leather backs and pinkish marbled sides is so familiar. Finally, lest I tire 
your patience utterly with detail, after skipping a few pages I become im- 
mersed in the 900 volumes of the papers'of the great Lord Hardwicke and 
his family, into the sources of which I will not go except to call attention to a 
single volume on which are the arms of another Lord Chancellor, Lord Somers. 
Somers’s books, which may be usually known by the neat handwriting of the 
librarian in tables of contents on the fly-leaf, were divided as his will directed 
between Hardwicke and Sir Joseph Jekyll, but unluckily Hardwicke’s share 
was Piven to his son Charles Yorke, and save, I think, for this one perished in 
a fire at Yorke’s chambers. Jekyll’s share was dispersed, and some turn up 
from time to time in the market. 

Habent sua fata libelli. I think these few examples may serve to illustrate, 
though they cannot give a complete picture of it, the sort of knowledge which 
is usafal for tracing the migrations of historical MSS. Anybody can amplify 
the illustrations by turning over the leaves of a good catalogue. The summary 
catalogue of the Bodleian MSS. may be recommended for the purpose. The 
investigator should know something of the dates and personalities of a fairly 
long list of leading collectors, of their genealogies, their friendships, their 
local connexions, of any public offices they may have held, and any other special 
opportunities they had for acquiring MSS. In the case of official records he 
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should know with regard to different public offices the strictness or laxness 
of their practice in conservation of their archives, and the most likely points 
of leakage. We have seen some instances of the way in which manuscript 
_ collections have from early times tended to get split in pieces. So long as 
independent volumes are in question, this may be no great disaster, though 
even with volumes mischief may result, as we have noted in the case of the 
Southwell Papers—and the Caesar Papers would provide another good 
instance. But in collections of correspondence and documents the damage is 
much more serious. The Paston Letters may be taken as an example, though 
there the harm was slightly mitigated by the good fortune that Sir John Fenn 
had access .to them before the worst separation took place. ‘The student 
must know the history of such divisions as that of the Burghley Papers, of 
which one set is in the Lansdowne MSS., another at Hatfield, and scattered 
portions in the Cotton collection and at the Public Record Office. This is a 
topic I propose to return to presently. Meanwhile we may note also that 
the student should be up in the bibliography of his subject, the books that 
tell of the past and present whereabouts of MSS. ‘The earliest attempts at a 
conspectus of MSS. in England, such as the Franciscan Liber Septem Cus- 
todiarum and Boston of Bury, fall into Dr. James’s sphere, as also in the main 
that of John Leland in Henry VIII’s time; but there is much bibliographical 
matter relating to the homes of MSS. in the miscellanies of the Cotton col- 
lection and other works of the early antiquaries, such as Parker, Joscelyn, 
D’Ewes, Ussher, and Dugdale :. and then we have the monumental Catalogi 
Manuscriptorum Angliae in whic} ward Bernard tried to review the stores 
of the universities and colleges{and private libraries at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. All these in addition to the professed bibliographers following 
Leland, such as Bale, Pits, and especially ‘Tanner. 

Let me now return to the subject of the vicissitudes of archives, nO to 
give any general treatment of so wide a topic—that would take too long, and 
might carry me into ground with which I am not sufficiently familiar—but 
to dwell on some practical considerations better calculated to promote a useful 
discussion than the elementary and dull facts with which I have begun this 
paper. If anybody wishes to discuss the rights and duties of ex-m#nistems in 
regard to their papers, I shall be pleased to be a listener, and I am not going 
to be tempted to talk about the balance of the merits and misdeeds of Sir Robert 
Cotton, though I have said something about that elsewhere and I hope more 
will be said when the history of his collection comes to be rewritten. Ecclesi- 
astical records again are a matter upon which suggestions might be invited, 
for their present custody is far from satisfactory, but I must leave that to the 
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experts. As to monastic records, I can only spare time to remark that here 
again when the student has exhausted all the information to be got from the 
record edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon and Tanner’s Notitia on the location 
of their records and brought it up to date with the aid of the valuable guide 
compiled for contributors to the Victoria County History, not forgetting the 
Historical MSS. Commission’s Reports, he may still find a use for a knowledge 
of genealogy and the descent of lands, for these records have often descended 
as title-deeds with monastic acres. But it is not so much the past as the future 
of such collections as have been calendared by the Commission to which I wish 
to draw your attention. 

When Sir Thomas Phillipps commenced collector he avowed it to 
be his aim to raise the price of old manuscripts, with the purpose of 
preventing their destruction. His success within his own lifetime was 
greater than he bargained for. So much I gather from his later letters. But 
the appreciation of the values of MSS. has been accelerated, for better or 
worse, since his death. No use or need to grumble about that. What is 
really serious is the apparently inevitable doom impending upon nearly all 
existing collections still in private hands. I mean the prospect of their being 
split up into lots in the sale-room and disposed of, without any regard to the 
requirements of the historian, solely in such a way as to make most money. 
That means, since the historian seldom bas much money at his call, with a 
view to the wealthy collector of autographs. When a book is sold for a large 
sum the purchaser ig his own interest will generally take care of it, and who 
he may happen to be is of less importance; but when a historically important 
correspondence is so scattered that one letter is separated by thousands of 
miles from that which follows it, when it is divorced from the draft of the 
reply, and alienated from all the materials for giving it a date and explaining 
itSatlusions, then the damage is irremediable. From the historian’s point of 
view the average auction of historical MSS. is everything that it should not be. 

But it is useless to denounce the autograph-hunter as a vandal and a 
nuisance. It is not even altogether true. He has, like Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
done something to prevent valuable documents from being destroyed, and, 
preuited that he makes his collection accessible, he does a good deal to stimulate 
public interest in history. Even some of us here might perhaps confess to 
having had our imaginations set to work by an autograph in a way that a mere 
clerk’s copy would fail to do. And though we may deplore his passion for 
rarity as a quality of value in itself, he is not quite on the level of the postage- 
stamp collector, who pays hundreds of pounds for a stamp, solely because it 
was such a bad one that it had to be recalled within a few hours of its 
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issue. Human nature being as it is, denunciation is not likely to have any 
good effect. 

Nor indeed can we fairly, as it seems to me, in these days of disabling 
taxation of the landowner, go to the representative of every old family and 
say to him, ‘your duty is to present all this collection to a public library or 
record office.’ The only answer we get is, ‘I should much prefer to do so, 
but I simply cannot afford it.’ In the days before the War the provisions of 
the Finance Acts, by which historical MSS. are exempted from Estate Duty 
so long as they are not sold, had a certain effect in checking or retarding the 
dispersion of the old family collections : but since the War other considera- 
tions have become prominent in inducing owners to sell. It is no longer 
simply a question of raising money to provide for Death Duties, but of accom- 
modation for the collections when difficulties of service as well as taxation 
cause the big houses to be given up. The proper care of large masses of 
books and documents needs space and requires the employment, if not of 
librarians, at least of housemaids, and the owner who is.compelled to give up 
his big house is not willing to carry them with him into a small one, especially 
if much of his interest in them is local, and he no longer owns the house and 
estate to which they mainly relate. I have generally found them willing to 
make some sacrifice to get a suitable house for their papers, but the sacrifice 
must not be too severe. It may be asked, why should not the State give a fair 
price for these things of national interest? Well, speaking generally, and 
not with particular reference to the present exceptional time, I think the State 
has been willing, and I hope it will in the future again be willing, to pay a fair 
price. The difficulty is that a fair price is not the same price for everybody. 
When two millionaire collectors have watched for years to fill a gap in their 
autograph collections, it is obvious they will pay for a curiosity unique outside 
public institutions a price which the Museum cannot afford to pay in orderto™ 
possess, say three instead of two signatures of Queen Jane, or thirteen instead 
of twelve (the numbers are purely hypothetical) of Henry VII. Nor can 
England: hope to compete on level terms with the Dominions or America 
for documents of Colonial or American interest. The value of individual 
historical documents to a nation is, roughly speaking, rightly ande properly 
in inverse proportion to the length of the nation’s history. Is there then no 
remedy? I think, though I do not wish to be too sanguine, that there might 
be. I should like an appeal to be made to owners, not merely in the name of 
the Trustees of the Museum or any similar interested body, but in that of an 
international body of historians, and backed by the British Academy and 
the Royal Historical Society, to make a sacrifice for the interest of history 
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and the nation, but a modified sacrifice, in this way. The number of docu- 
ments having an appreciable autograph value in any collection is comparatively 
small. Such a case may well occur as this. Out of five thousand documents 
there are fifty, or it may be a hundred, which the auctioneer will estimate at sixty 
per cent. of the total sale-value of the collection. I would not ask the owner 
to sacrifice this sixty per cent. I would let him sell them, but before he does 
so | would ask him to take advantage of the cheapness of photography and get 
the photographer to make copies of them, for the historian’s purpose nearly, 
as good as the originals, and to place the copies in their proper order with the 
rest of the correspondence. ‘The expense will not be great, say five per cent. 
on the value. And I would ask him to let the others, the correspondence and 
papers comparatively valueless as autographs, be catalogued in large series, if 
they must go to the auction room, or, better still, be sold by private treaty to 
a national institution—to the Dominions or America by all means, if their chief 
interest is overseas, to an English institution if they are more appropriate 
there. It may involve some loss, say another ten per cent. on the value. Is 
fifteen per cent. an unreasonable sacrifice? And our hands would be greatly 
strengthened in asking our authorities to find the money if the collection is 
historically complete though deprived of its autograph plums. ‘That is my 
practical suggestion for your consideration. 


There is one other point I would like tentatively to put forward, but I do | 


so with much more hesitation, for I know nothing of its legal possibilities. 
I understand that in a very short time copyhold tenure in England comes to 
an end. I imagine that this will mean that manorial records belonging to 
those manors which still remain active enough to hold an occasional court 
will cease to be of interest to their owners. I am not aware whether any 
provision in the Act for the extinction of copyhold provides for the preserva- 

“tiereof such records in any way. Doubtless there is somebody here who can 
tell me. Really good sets of court-rolls are not too common, and they vary so 
much and have been so inadequately studied that we can hardly have too many 
of them. Ifa large mass comes on the market at once there is grave risk that 
they will go for waste parchment. Can anything be done? 


ar J. P. Gitson, 


MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES IN OXFORD BEARING ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY FROM 1485 TO 1547 


Tue history of the MSS. collections in the Bodleian may be gathered from 
W. D. Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Library. Before ordering a manuscript 
noted in this list, it will be advisable to consult the catalogue of the particular 
collection referred to. Thus for Dodsworth, Bodley, Arch. Seld., E. Musaeo, 
Leland, James, Dugdale, consult the old catalogue of 1697 (R. 13, 94), of 
which a MS. commencement of a new edition by F. Madan is accessible on a 
reference shelf on the left as you walk to the Selden end of the Library. For 
the Ashmole Collection see Black’s Catalogue of the Ashmole MSS. (R. 13, 72) ; 
for the Tanner MSS., Hackman’s Catalogue (R. 13, 63); for the Rawlinson 
MSS., Macray’s Catalogue, 5 vols..(R. 13, 64); for the Western MSS., 
F. Madan’s Summary Catalogue of Western MSS. (R. 13, $9) ; for the College 
MSS., Coxe’s Catalogue, 2 vols. (R. 1, 9, a, b.). The Clarendon MSS. are 
~ catalogued by W. D. Macray (R. 13, 34). Recourse may also be found neces- 
~ sary to Turner and Coxe’s Calendar of Charters and Rolls (R. 13, 43). The 
MSS. belonging to New College, University, Jesus, Hertford, and Lincoln are 
deposited in the Bodleian Library. 


Crvit GOVERNMENT 


Education (Schools) : All Souls CCLXXVI, 2. 
(Oxford) : Corpus CCLKXX, CCXCVITI, CCCI, CCCI, 123 
CCCXVITI, 1—3 ; CCCCXXXYV. 
Finance : Subsidy of 1516-7 : Ashmole 1126, 15. . 
Royal Accounts : Western 30733. 
Household expenses : Ashmole 804, 111 ; Rawl. B. 146-5 ; Rawl. D. 
924 ; Rawl. B. 340; Rawl. D. 775-85 ; Rawl. D. 794. 
Military expenses of Henry VIII. and Ed. VI.: Western 30350. "==" 
Forests (Sherwood) : Rawl. C. 709. 
Justice, Administration of : Rawl. B. 432; Rawl. C. 112, 728; Exeter 
CXIX. 
Naval : Rawl. C. 847. - 
Parliament : Ashmole 13 ; Rawl. B. 95, m. 3. 
Privy Council (Hen. VIII.) : All Souls CCL. 
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Stannaries, Court of : Rawl. B. 285, 6. 

Star Chamber: All Souls CLXXVIII, CCLVI, 16, 17 ; Corpus CXCVI. 

Statistics : Tanner 407, 18 ; Balliol CCCLIV, 27. 

Statute Law, Commentary on: Rawl. C. 294. 

Wales, Council of : All Souls CCLVI ; Tanner 91 ; Ashmole 824 ; Claren- 
don 1475, 853 1535, 48 ; Western 30435. 

Wards, Court of : Rawl. A. 150, 396. 


PouiticaL History 


Arthur, Prince : Tanner 89, 11. 
Buckingham, Duke of : Ashmole 837, 32; 1109; 11 ; Rawl. C. 813, 35. 
Cromwell, Thomas : Ashmole 1109, 1393 862, 36. 
Exeter, Marquis of : Attainder: E. Musaeo 57. 
Garter, Affairs of the : Ashmole 773, 805, 857, 862, 1108, 1109, IIIO, IIIT, 
T-Ii3, 1127, 1131, 1134. 
Henry VII.: Arrival of Princess Katharine, 1go1 : Tanner 85, ro. 
Articles for Household : Rawl. B. 47. 
Court of : Queen’s CLIII, 61. 
Genealogy of, Report of Commission on : Dugdale 39, f. 96. 
Knights created by : Queen’s CX XIII. 
Visit to Cambridge in 1506: Ashmole 1113, IT, 4. 
Reception of Balthazar de Castiglione 1507 : Ashmole 1110, 7. 
Voyage and reception of Philip of Austria 1506: Ashmole 1110, 8 ; 
Ashmole 1113, II. ¢. 
Funeral of : Ashmole 857, 155. 
Henry VIII.: Created Duke of York : Ashmole 862, 55. 
~ Ltinerary of, 1545-7: Rawl. D. 396, 1. 
Domestic history of: Queens CXXII, CLIII, 13, 20; Corpus 
CCLYV, 47. j 
Foreign relations of : Tanner 90, 16; Rawl. A. 143; Ashmole 1116, 
TI. 4, 7, 15, 16,17 3 Western 29800. 
Ireland : Ashmole 830, 16 ; Univ. XC, CIII ; Western 31647. 
~a? ettèrs : Western 30253; Ashmole 1729; Rawl. D. 1087; Tanner 
90, 6-14, 26-41 ; Corpus CCCXVI ; James 3864. 
More, Sir T. : Corpus CCCVIII, 77. 2 
Peers created 1490-1543 : Ashmole 841. 
Pilgrimage of Grace : Darcy : Ashmole 1109, 135, IIIT. 
Yorkshire, submission of : Ashmole 862, 43. 
Wolsey : Ashmole 1547, 1113 3 Western 30479. 
- ab 


MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


SOCIAL AND Economic History 


Dorsetshire, Affairs of : Rawl. B. 288~go, 299. 
Enclosures : Enquiry of 1517 : Ashmole 1148, XI ; Dugdale D. 1, 7. 
Accounts : 1. Household Books (Earl of Northumberland, 1512): Western 
21765. 
(Duke of Northumberland, 1545-51): Western 28996. 
(Henry VIII.) : Ashmole 804, 111 ; Rawl. B. 47, 146, 5; Rawl. 
D. 924. 
2. Earldom of Marches, 1515-16 : Western 33088. 
Manorial Rolls : Rawl. B. 317, 327 ; Rawl. D. 892, 66; 1480, 119. 
Manorial Courts: Rawl. B. 451-7. 
Medical : Rawl. C. 816, 13. 
Papers of the Harrington Family : Western 28799. 
Paybooks of royal manors, 1532-43 : Rawl. D. 775-85. 
Towns, Weights and Measures in: Rawl. B. 432, 7. 
Of the Staple : Rawl. C. 339, 10. 
Coventry : Western 288 54-8 ; Dugdale 9, f. 453, 505. 
King’s Lynn : Western 30745. 
Knaresboro’ : Western 30818. 
Lichfield : Ashmole 1521. 
London : Western 18035 ; Tanner 2, 4; Ball. CCCLIV, 25, 98 ; Oriel 
LXXIX, MS. Gough London ro. 
Norwich : Tanner 219, 2. 
Pontefract : Western 31181. 
Stamford : Rawl. B. 352. 
Wells : Ashmole 1154. 
Windsor : Ashmole 1421. ee 
York : Rawl. B. 451, 1-5. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 


Archdeaconry papers : Western 25580. 
Cathedrals : Exeter: Western 8924, b. 2; Chester: Western 17843 ; 


Rochester : E. Musaeo 51. Se 
Churchwardens’ Accounts: Ashmole 1126; Rawl. D. 786; Corpus 
CCCLXXVI. | 


Colleges and Chantries : Tanner 342, 42 ; Western 15990; Rawl. B. 352 ; 
Dugdale 6499-9 (E. 1), p. 452 ; Dodsworth 5070, vol. 29. 
Curates’ Manual of Fifteenth Century : Rawl. D. 913, 8. 
Dispensation (Papal) of 1503 : Western 32862. 
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MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES ' 
Ecclesiastical Courts : Western 30723 ; Rawl. B. 202, 4-11 ; Rawl. C. 90 ; 
Rawl. C. 432. 
Episcopal Registers (Rochester) : Western 30723. 
(Lincoln) : Rawl. D. 1467. i 
Visitations : Norwich 1514, 1526,1532 ; Tanner 210, 132. ! 
Ordinances : Chichester 1520-9 ; New College CCCXITI. 
Foxe, John : Corpus CCCVIII, 23. . 
Guilds : Tanner 221. 
Latimer, Injunctions of : Rawl. D. 1178, 3. 
Lollards : Ashmole 1286 ; Univ. CLVI ; New College CXXXVIII. 
Monasteries : Western 15995, 5, 16001, 16646, 17943, 21938, 25531, 27814, 
30770-7 ; Rawl. B. 299, 326, 419, 491, 10; Tanner 90, 5; 105, 7; 
194, 342, 31, 54, 553 3433 Jesus LXXVII; Dugdale 9 (E. 1), 
p. 05; 12 (F. 2), p. 531; Wood B. 6, 9 ; Dodsworth 4168, vol. 26 ; 
5070, vol. 129 3 5074, vol. 133; 5086, vol. 145. 
Monastic jewels and plate : Western 28527 ; E. Musaeo 57. 
Reformation, Documents concerning : Tanner go, 17. 
Sermons: Rawl. C. 942 ; Rawl. D. 400, 48. 
Theological Tracts, 1541 : Rawl. D. 858 Bodl. 53. 
Valor Ecclesiasticus : Tanner 242, 256 ; Corpus CXCV ; Dugdale 30 (W). 


_ Lirerary History 
Ballads, Prophecies, and Romances: Ashmole 48, 61, 208, 17; 1116, Il. 6; 
Rawl. C. 813 ; Rawl. D. 1082-4 ; Balliol CCCLIV. 
Book owned by Margaret of Richmond and Katharine of Aragon : Exeter 
XLVII. 
Book written by Margaret of Richmond : Ashmole 763, 111, 3; 1116, 65. 
-Book dedicated to Henry VIIL.: Arch. Seld., Supra 3465. 
Books corrected by Henry VIII.: Western 9777, 16066. 
Books dedicated to Henry VIII. : Western 8910; Univ. CLXXI ; New 
College CXXXVI. | 
Book dedicated to Wolsey : Bodl. 523. 
Book written by Elizabeth in 1544 : Western 9810. 
“WTSonicles : Rawl. D. 1020; Tanner go, 5. 
Herbert of Cherbury’s Life of Henry VIII., original MS. and Collections for : 
Jesus LXXIII. 


Miurrary History 
Campaign of 1523 : Ashmole 1116, II. 12. 
Solway Moss : Ashmole 1113, III. 3. 
War, Treatise on the Art of : Rawl. D. 363. H. A. L. Fisuer. 
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INDEX OF PALHOGRAPHICAL FACSIMILES 


Ir is proposed to form at the Institute a card index of published reproductions 
of manuscripts.1_ Two series of*cards will be used in the following forms : 
the larger (first) card producing a list arranged by countries and collections, 
while the smaller (compiled from it) makes possible any desired grouping under 
schools of writing or other subject headings. 

To facilitate the filling up of the cards the directions printed below have 
been drawn up by Dr. Hubert Hall, Messrs. C. G. Crump, J. P. Gilson, 
Claude Jenkins, Hilary Jenkinson, A. G. Little, and Professor R. C. Priebsch.® 


| 
| 
References S O 
Í 
I 


es 
Bee ee eae ee ee 


| Subject or Nature :— 


ee ee br td bee ed H 


Country of Origin -— 


School or Type of Writing :— 
ee ee pe E ee Pa eg ee ee = ae 2 eee 


— p nanas 














Reproduction in :— : ! 
| 
Remarks :— 3 
ba "nE T n 
| Copies in Institute :— : 
j 
elsewhere :— 





Wes me mate aa art a 


1 There is also a project to fill another large gap by constructing a bibliography, on cards, of 


paleographical works. eae ates 
3 Members of the Palwography Sub-Committee of the Board of Studies in History. 
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No such Index éxists anywhere else, and its uses, if it can be made tolerably 
complete, are obvious. Already a good start has been made by securing copies 











School or Type :— 





X me es ee 











Se ES ee t tr re a g ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee aea 


Subject or Nature :— 


mes ees eee nea see 





amann e aa 


Town and Collectton :— 


TOSTE EE eene ot ar omi LS miman LE LS imunan amao OO aneao pats ESE EE iu i OTRO ene ars penea ENT SEP ed aa a PEE? mires e agaa 


of some thousands of cards prepared for a partial Index on similar lines by 
Dr. E. A. Lowe ; but to finish the work. will require a very large amount of 
labour, and those interested would welcome very gladly any offer of collabora- 
tion or help. Moreover the compilers of the directions have found it necessary 
to attempt the solution of an old problem, that of arriving at an agreed 
nomenclature of handwritings, especially for the English post-Conquest ‘hands. 

For both these reasons it has been thought worth while to print the direc- 
tions here in full: the nomenclature adopted will be found in Appendix II. 

B DIRECTIONS FOR FILLING UP CARDS 


Town ard Collection Reference.— These spaces should be filled in so as to give accurately 
the Reference under which the original document is brought out for inspection. An 
obsolete reference should be given after the correct one, in square brackets, if that reference 
appears on the facsimile. A card of cross reference should be written for the obsolete 
reference in.that case. 

far as is possible without conflicting with official usage all figures should be Arabic. . 

f., m., and p. should be used for folio, membrane, and page ; d. for dorse (of a parchment 
membrane) ; v. for verso (back of a page or paper sheet). A list of other accepted 
abbreviations is annexed (App. I). 

Example.—P.R.O. 

K.R. Misc. Bks., 25, f. 222. v. 


1 This is the Report referred to in the first number of the Bulletin (p. 21, footnote). 
e 5 O ; 
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Date.—B.c. should be inserted in front of the date; a.D. may be omitted. The year 
date should be given in modern style. Where the document is habitually referred to by 
regnal year, or some similar method of dating, this should be given in square brackets after 
the year date. 

Inferred dates should be given only in round brackets ; these will include all circa dates, 
le should be written c., and dates before and after, which should be written bef. and 
È , 

Covering dates should be given thus: 1148-1176 [or] 1148, 1149. 


Example.—{c. 14.32). 


Language.—As a rule, the entry should be simply English, French, Latin, and so forth ; 
or a combination of these. Any difficulty of mixed languages demanding a note too large 
for the available space may be met by the words [see over] in square brackets, the note 
being written on the back of the card. Where more than one language is mentioned an 
index (small) card should be made for each. 


Example.—Latin, with English quotations. 
To be indexed as above and also as— 
English quotations in Latin document. 


Subjeet or Nature.—A brief description, to show form (whether book, roll, or other) 
and character (whether Literary MS., Court Roll, Collection of Pieces, etc.), where these 
are not already shown by the Reference. 


Example.—Book : Chertsey Cartulary. 


Country of Origin.—In many cases this space will necessarily be left blank, but it should 
be filled up when that is possible with fair probability ; and in all cases where the Office 
or place of writing is known or inferred this should be given in addition. Round brackets, 
with or without a query, should be used for inferred attributions, 


Example.—England : Chertsey Abbey [or] England (Exchequer). 


~. Sehool or Type of Writing.—A List of those suggested is annexed (App. II). A 
qualifying phrase will often be required and may be added in square brackets. Here again 
use may be made of the back of the card for notes, though only in exceptional cases. ~- 

Only one large card should be made, but where more than one School or Type 
is mentioned an index (small) card should be made for each. ° 


Example. —Bastard Secretary [with Freehand notes in Margin]. 
To be indexed as above and also as— 
Freehand Notes in Bastard Sec. Doc. 


- Reproduction in.—A list of recognised abbreviations for names of books, etc., is annexed 
(App. III). Others should be given in this form: 
Series: Number in Series [or Title if unnumbered]: page: date. 
or thus : 
Author : Short Title : page: date. 
as the case may be. ‘The title in the second instance should be enough to identify the book 
and no more, consisting of correct title with words omitted where possible and replaced by 


SI j 
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dots. Volume numbers should be given in Roman capitals, pages or folios in Arabic 
figures. 


Example.—Surrey Rec. Soc.: V: frontisp.: 1915. 


Remarks.— This space need not necessarily be used ; it is for exceptional cases touching 
either original or manner of reproduction. 

If a facsimile reproduces a Miniature with or without other portions of a Manuscript 
the words ‘ Miniature’ or ‘ Miniature only’ should be used ; also the fact that the writing 
shown is not that of the whole of the original document should be noted ; also any new 
information leading to revision of dates or classification ; and anything. unusual, or not 
apparent from the reference, as to material (e.g. the fact that a B.M. Add. MS. is on Papyrus). 
Different photographic processes need not be distinguished, but a note should be made if 
the reproduction is by hand engraving, if it is coloured, or if 1t is much reduced. 


Example.—Plan with writing : ink and water colour. 
Reprod. in colours: § size. 


Copies In.—This will, as a rule, be filled in at the Institute, but time may be saved by 


use of the University of London’s Catalogue of Works on Western Paleography, if that 
is available. 


APPENDIX I 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR NAMES OF COLLECTIONS AND REFERENCES 


Collections. an existing Office usage, which should 
Arch, Nat. for Archives Nationales (Paris). always be followed. Thus at the 
Bibl. Nat. for Bibliothèque Nationale Public Record Office references to 


(Paris). various Courts and Departments are 


Bibl. Vat. for Vatican Library (Rome). 
Bodl. Libr. for Bodleian Library (Oxford). 
Brit. Mus. for British Museum (London). 
Hof Bibl. for Hof Bibliothek (Vienna). 
- P.R.O.for Public Record Office (London). 
Univ. Libr. for University Library (Cam- 
bridge, London, etc.). 
Staatsbibl. for Staatsbibliothek (Munich). 
Bibl. Ville for Bibliothéque de la Ville. 
The name of the town being given 
in full, other Libraries may be abbrevi- 
ated “as in the above instances, i.e. by 
the use of the first syllable of their 


Names. 


References. 


Abbreviated references to classes may be 
made in the same way, unless there is 
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made by abbreviations consisting of 
their initials ; for example: 
C. for Chancery. 
E. for Exchequer. 
F.O. for Foreign Office. 
S.P. for State Papers. 
and so forth. 


Norz.—For Cambridge University . 
Library the correct form of reference 
is (e.g.) MM. 3. 15, not (asin Catalogue) 
Mm. iil, 15. 

For Oxford Bodleian references the 
continuous number should be given as 
well as the number in Collection, e.g. 
MS. 27603 (Auct. F. 2. 13). 

For Paris lat. 1001 not fonds. lat. 
1001, but Nouv. Acq. lat. etc. 
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- APPENDIX II 


SCHOOLS OR Types or WRITING: 


A. Greek MSS. 
Epigraphic Capitals. 
Epigraphic Uncials. 
Uncials. 

Minuscules. 
Minuscules (Cursive). 
‘Tachygraphic Symbols, 


B. Latin AND OtrHer MSS. BEFORE 
THE CONQUEST. 
Epigraphic Capitals. 
Rustic Capitals. 
Capitals, 
Mixed Uncials and Half Uncials. 
Mixed Uncials and Rustic Capitals. 
Uncials. 
Half Uncials 
Note.—It is probably better to keep 
to this name for the earliest Italian 
non-Uncial and non-Cursive hands 
as well as for Insular Half Uncials. 
Insular Half Uncials. 
Insular Minuscules. 
Insular Minuscules (continental). 
Insular Minuscules (pointed). 
Note.—{English), (Welsh), (Irish) may 
be added to Insular Hands when 
applicable. 
‘Tironian Notae. 
Roman Cursive. 
Runes. 
Minuscules (Corbie late Type). 
Minuscules (Beneventan). 
Minuscules (Visigothic). 
Note.—To be employed as the usual 
name for Spanish type. 
Merovingian Cursive. 
Carolingian Minuscules. 
Note-——To be used sparingly after 
A.D. IOOO. 


THE FOLLOWING 
TITLES MAY BE USED 


(AMONG OTHER) RECOGNISED 


C. Posr-Conguest Hanns In ENGLAND.! 


I. Hands showing Clear Marks of having 
been written in Accordance with Strict 


Rules. 
The hands may be further classified as 


follows : 


1. ‘Text; with a specialised form com- 
monly used for Liturgical works, to 
be described as ‘Texr (Lirurcicat). 

2. SET Hann; the formal style of a 
more or less cursive hand. 

3. In the late fifteenth and in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the 
writing masters definitely classified 
the hands which they taught. The 
earliest printed Writing Master’s 
Book (1571) recognised : 

(a) BasrarD SECRETARY: the 
hand normally used for formal 
official and business purposes. 

(b) Secrerary : the formal hand 
used for correspondence. 

(c) Ser Cuancery Hanp. 

(d) Ser Lecar Hann : the ‘Set 
hand of the Common Pleas,’ but 
used also in the King’s Bench, etc. e 


Il. Free Hands. 


Throughout the period under consider- 
ation many hands can be found which 
cannot be classified as hands written accord- 
Ing to strict rule. These maybe tent 
Free Hanps. They do not at present 
admit_of further classification; but as in 
the case of the other Hands the office or 
scriptorium should be added where possible 
(under the heading Country or ORIGIN). 


1 ‘These hands are often grouped together as Gothic, a term used for all the hands that replaced 
the Carolingian Minuscule : cf. Cambridge Medieval History, iii. 517. 
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III. Imported Hands. 


Throughout the period hands written b 
foreign scribes, or by scribes trained sey 
occur. But it is not until the fifteenth 
century that these imported hands are 
readily to be distinguished. Two new 
hands then appear. 


1. Irac: the hand upon which modern 
English handwriting is founded. 

2. Texr (Roman): the hand upon 
which the printing type commonly 
called Roman was modelled, 


IV. Special Cases. 


Hands will be found in which special 
characteristics, besides scriptorium or office, 
require special note. This should take 
some such form as the following : 


Texr [Unusual frequency of uncial in 
place of minuscule forms. ] 


Ser Hann [Chancery characteristics. ] 
Free Hanp [Chancery characteristic. ] 
Tratic [with some Secretary Forms. ] 


APPENDIX III 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR NAMES OF PUBLICATIONS 


Alb. Pal. for Ecole des Chartes, Album 
Paltographique avec des notes explica- 
tives, ed. L. Delisle, Paris, 1887. 

Arndt and ‘Tangl* for Arndt (W.), Schrift- 
tafeln zur Erlernung der lateinischen 
Palaeographie, 4th edn., ed. M. Tang, 
Berlin, 1903-6. 

B.M. Anc. Ch. I (-IV) for Facsimiles of 
Ancient Charters in the British Museum 
(Anglo-Saxon, etc.), 4 parts, ed. E. A. 
Bond, London, 1873-8. 

B.M. Cat. Anc. MSS. Gr. for Catalogue 
of Ancient Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Pt. i, Greek, ed. E. M. 
‘Thompson and G. F. Warner, London, 
1881, 

B.M. Cat. Anc. MSS. Lat. for Catalogue of 
Ancient Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Pt. ii, Latin, London, 1884. 

B.M. Ch. I. for Fascimiles of Royal and 

other Charters in the British Museum, 

vol. ig William I-Richard I, ed. G. F. 

Warner and H. J. Ellis, London, 1903. 

B.M. Facs. Bibl. MSS. for Facsimiles of 
Biblical MSS. in the British Museum, 
ed. F. G. Kenyon, London, 1900. 

B.M. Facs. Ill. Mss. for Illuminated Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. Minia- 
tures, borders and initials reproduced 
in gold and colours (by William 
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Griggs), with descriptive text by G. F. 
Warner, London, 1899-1903. 

B.M. Facs. Pap. I (&c.) for Greek Papyri in 
the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon, 
London, 1903-7. acstmiles. 

B.M. Repns. Ill. MSS. for Reproductions 
from Illuminated MSS. in the British 
Museum, 2nd edn., 3 ser., London, 
1910 (3rd ed. in progress). 

B.M. Sch. of Ill. I (&c.) for Schools o 
Illumination : reproductions from MSS. 
in the British Museum, London, 1914 
etc. 

Chatelain, Pal. Class. for Chatelain (E.), 
Paléographie des classiques latins, Panis, 
1884-1900. 

Chatelain, Unc. for Chatelain (E.), Unctalts 
Scriptura codicum Latinorum novis ex- 
emplis illustrata, Paris, 1901, 1902. 

Chroust for Chroust (A.), Monumenta 
Palaeographica, Munich, 1899, etc. 

Delisle, Cab. for Delisle (L.), Le Cabinet 
des Manuscrits dela Bibliotheque impériale 

[nationale], 3 tom., Paris, 1868-1869. 

Delisle, Rec. for Delisle (L.), Recueil des 
Acts de Henri II, rot d Angleterre et 
duc de Normandie, Paris, 1909. 

Delisle, Rouleau for Rouleau mortuaire du 
B. Vital. . . . Edition phototypique, avec 
introduction par L. Delisle, Paris, 1909. 
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Denifle, Spec. for Specimina palaeographica 
ex Vaticani Tabular’ Romanorum 
Pontificum Registris selecta, ed. P. H. 
Denifle and P. G. Palmieri, Rome, 
1888. 

Ec. des Chartes, Rec. for Recueil des fac- 
simills à Pusage de l'École des Chartes, 
Paris, 1837—1910. 

Facs. Nat. MSS. for Facsimiles of National 
Manuscripts of England, 4 parts, ed. 
W. B. Sanders [Ordnance Survey], 
Southampton, 1865-8; Scotland, 3 

' parts, ed. C. Innes [Ordnance Survey], 
Southampton, 1867-1871 ; Ireland, 
4 parts (in 5 vols.), ed. J. T. Gilbert 
[Ordnance Survey], Dublin and 
London, aya 884 

J. and J. for Johnson (C.) and Jenkinson 
(H.), English Court Hand a.D. 1066 
to 1500 illustrated chiefly Jue the 
Public Records, Oxford, 1916. 

Khol. Tser. and Kar. for Kholodnyak, 
Tsereteli and Karinsky (the title is 
in Russian) [Greek, Latin and Slavonic 
MSS. at St. Petersburg], St. Peters- 
burg, 1914. 

N. Pal. Soc. I. for The New Palaographical 
Society, Facsimiles of Ancient Manu- 
scripts, etc., ed. E. M. Thompson, 
G. F. Warner, F. G. Kenyon, and 
J. P. Gilson, īst series, London, 
1903, etc. 

Omont, Facs. Grecs. for Omont (H.), 
Fac-similts des plus anciens manuscrits 
grecs, en onciale et en minuscule, de la 
Bibliotheque nationale du IV° au XII 
siècle, Paris, 1892. 

Omont, Facs. Grecs. Datés for Omont (H.), 
Fac-similés des manuscrits grecs datés 
de la Bibliothèque nationale du IX° au 
XIV" siècle, Paris, 1891. 

Omont, MSS. Gr. XV et XVI for Omont 
(H.), Fac-similés des manuscrits grecs 

` des XV* et XVI siecles reproduits en 
photolithographie d'après les originaux 
de la Bibliothèque nationale, Paris, 1887. 

Omont, Facs. min. Grecs. for Omont (H.), 
Fac-similés des miniatures des plus 


anciens manuscrits grecs de la Biblio- 
thèque nationale du VI° au IX" siècle, 
Paris, 1902. 

Pal. Soc. for Palazographical Society. 

Pflugk-Harttung for Pflugk-Harttung (J. 
von), Spectmina selecta chartarum Pon- 
tificum Romanorum, Stuttgart, 1885-7. 

Prou® for Prou (M.), Manuel de palto- 
“graphie latine et française, Paris, 3rd - 
edn., I910. 

Rec. Com. for Record Commission (1800- 
37), [Various Publications. ] 

Reusens for Reusens (E. H. J.), Eléments de 
Paléographie, Louvain, 1897, 1899. 

Spec. Vat. Lat. for Erhle (F.) and Liebaert 
(F.), Specimina codicum Latinorum 
Vaticanorum, Bonn, 1912. 

Spec. Vat. Gr. for Franchi de’ Cavalieri (P.) 
and Lietzmann (H.), Spectmina Codtcum 
Graecorum Vaticanorum, Bonn, 1910. 

Steffens ? for Steffens (F.), Lateinische Palaeo- 
graphie : Hundert Tafeln, 2nd edn., 
Freiburg (Switzerland), 1909. 

Sybel and Sickel for Sybel (H. von) and 
Sickel (Th.), Katserurkunden in Abbil- 
dungen, Vienna, 1880-91. 

Tser, and Sob. for Tsereteli (G.) and 
Sobolevski (S.), Exempla codicum 
Graecorum litteris minisculis scriptorum 
etc., Moscow, 1911, 1913. 

Vit. and P. for Vitelli (G.) and Paoli (C.), 
Collezione Fiorentina di facsimtli paleo- 
grafici greci e latini, 2 vols., Florence, 
1884-97. 

Watt. Spec.3 for Wattenbach (W.), Scripturae 
Graecae Specimina, 3rd ed., Berlin, 
1897. [The first edn. was entitled 
Schrifttafeln zur Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Schrift, Berlin, 1876-1877.] 


Watt. and Velsen for Wattenbach (W.) anc 


Velsen (A. von), Exempla Codicum 
Graecorum litteris minuscults scriptorum, 
Heidelberg, 1878. 

Z. and W. for Zangemeister (C.) and Wat- 
tenbach (W.), Exempla Codicum Latin- 
orum litteris majusculis scriptorum, 


Heidelberg, 1876, 1879. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue first number of this Butietin has met with a gratifying reception, and the 
warmth and extent of the support accorded to it have exceeded the reasonable 
expectations of its projectors. ‘The most useful compliments on its programme 
have taken the form of criticism of details in respect of which it falls short 
of the expectations expressed in, or read into, its introductory statement and 
other contents. Some of this criticism has arrived in a form suitable for 
publication, and appears in this number, or has appeared elsewhere. Other 
criticism has been made verbally or in private correspondence. 


* * * * *# 


Most of it relates to the apparent or obvious impossibility of carrying into 
complete execution the designs suggested and is dué to some misapprehension 
of our programme. It has been assumed, for instance, that the BULLETIN 
proposed to undertake and publish a comprehensive and systematic correction 
of the D.N.B., the N.E.D., and other monumental works. No one, who has 
had anything to do with the original compilation of those works and any 
familiarity with the extent to which subsequent investigation has added to 
the information contained therein, needs a reminder of the immensity of such 
a task: It is doubtful whether an adequate second edition of either of the 
two great dictionaries could ever be completed except by national effort financed 
by national resources. 


2 * * # ot * 


Ours is a much humbler ambition. In the first instance, the Institute can 
only undertake to record on card-indexes such corrections as are voluntarily 
supplied by students working in it or by others outside. Secondly, the 
BuLtetin can only publish such selections from these corrections as its means 

mæ permit and their importance demands ; its means depend upon the amount 
of support it receives, and the value of the corrections upon the number con- 
tributed. In any case the result must be partial and haphazard, and the ques- 
tion arises whether it is worth achieving at all. The answer of the BULLETIN 
is that the smallest portion of a loaf is better than no bread, and that any correc- 
tion of such standard works of reference as the D.N.B. and N.E.D. is better 
than‘none. For, so long as correction is not made, error will be multiplied. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
The small correction about the birth of Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, 


was, for instance, made in the Bu.tetin because the error was still and inevitably 
being repeated in fresh historical works. The exterit of this corrective useful- 
ness depends, of course, on other agencies than the Buret ; but it is hoped 
that these corrections may in time be made by librarians and others in their 
copies of these works and that thus the sources of error may be checked. 


# # #ž # *# 


Similar work has long been done by local societies and individual scholars, 
but its usefulness has been limited by the fact that such corrections are con- 
tained or concealed in scores of local transactions or in the private copies of 
the correctors, which are difficult or impossible of general access. The object 
of the Institute is to collect these corrections, or at least references to them, in 
a central position to which access is comparatively easy. There would thus 
also be some means for collation as well as collection; for correctors do not 
always agree and are not always correct. We publish below one note which 
seems to show that the original D.N.B. was, at least in one instance, more 
correct than the correction published in the Errata of 1904 and incorporated 
in the Oxford reissue of the D.N.B. of 1908—09. 


* * * % * 


There are two further reasons for making our attempt, however imperfect 
its success is bound to be. If and when the time and the means occur for new 
editions of these works, their achievement and its cost will depend upon the 
amount of individual, voluntary, and often haphazard preliminary work that 
has been done. There could. have been no N.E.D. without the previous 
labours of the Philological Society and the isolated researches of private scholars. 
Secondly, as was remarked in our first number with reference to historical 
research, the most valuable references, facts, and illustrations are often en- 
countered in searching for something else. A systematic search+for errors 
in the D.N.B., article by article, is out of the question, but the collection and 
recording of the many corrections incidentally made by scholars in their re- 
searches is not impossible. ‘There is no need to be discouraged or debarred 


by the fact that all human effort is imperfect. Nor need the corrector be Tar 


censorious. The achievement of the Mt. Everest expedition is not to be 
measured merely by the fact that iť did not get to the top; and the human 
_ measure of the D.N.B. and the N.E.D. is not the extent to which they fail of 
perfection, but the extent to which they improved on their predecessors. 


* * * % * 
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The authoritative statement we were able to publish in our first number, 
with regard to the various dates to which different categories of archives 
in the P.R.O. are accessible to students, has suggested the desirability of 
similar information with regard to archives abroad ; for obviously students 
should not be encouraged to visit foreign capitals with a view to working at 
sources which are not accessible, and it is very material that students, before 
selecting an object of research, should be aware of the obstacles to its prosecu- 
tion. The collection of such information is not a simple matter, the principal 
difficulty being that there is frequently a considerable discrepancy between 
regulation and practice. Rules sometimes restrict accessibility to a period 
much earlier than that for which the permission is granted in the special in- 
terests of historical research ; and often they only mean that access is denied 
except by special leave of the head of the department concerned, which is 
obtainable on good cause being shown. But, in any case, the general informa- 
tion would be useful ; and, with a view to drawing up such a statement, we 
should be grateful for any details from investigators who have had recent experi- 
ence in foreign archives. Vienna, which in 1919 opened its foreign archives 
to 1914, has since restricted the period to before 1895 ; even so, it 1s attracting 
students who are debarred in other capitals from investigating diplomatic 
correspondence since 1850 or 1864. 

* # + * * 


In addition to the seminars mentioned in the First Annual Report there have 
now been formed at the Institute seminars for the study of (a) Mediæval 
Latin (Professor H. E. Butler : Thursdays at 5.15); (4) English Fifteenth 
Century History (Dr. Caroline A. J. Skeel : Mondays at 3); (c) Modern 
French History (Professor Vaucher : Wednesdays at 5.30). 


* # * * a 


Professor W. P. M. Kennedy of the University of Toronto has sent to 
the Institute a list of some of Archbishop Parker’s letters not included in his 
Correspondence (Parker Society). He has also lent to the Institute his MS. 
calendar of Whitgift’s correspondence, which provides a fairly adequate list 

“= -of letters tò and from Whitgift, with references to sources and to those already 
in print. It is arranged chronologically and can be consulted with ease. 
There is no other guide to Whitgift’s correspondence available. 

* # # # * 

The latest volumes from the P.R.O. and Hist. MSS. Commission are 
notable in various ways. The first volume of the Curia Regis Rolls is of peculiar 
value to students of the origins and growth of English legal procedure, since 
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it deals, as the editors point out, with the reigns of Richard I. and John, when 
‘the common law was still being evolved out of the common sense of the king’s 
justices and many points of procedure were still in course of settlement’ : 
even the records have ‘a nartative and informal character.’ The elaborate 
index of subjects will be a boon to students of most aspects of medieval history. 
Mr. Cecil Headlam’s volume of the Colonial Calendar (America and West 
Indies) continues a series already formidable in its bulk and covers’ only 
eighteen months (June 1708—December 1709) ; an enclosure in one dispatch 
(No. 597) occupies twenty-five pages. The Hist. MSS. Commission’s volume 
is the ninth of the Portland MSS. Its documents range from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries, and are miscellaneous in character. They comprise, 
among other materials, many accounts of parliamentary debates and an interest- 
ing protest by the famous pirate (or privateer) William Kidd, who is said in 
the first paragraph of the introduction to have been hanged on May 23, 1801, 
and in the last on May 23, 1701. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
CONFERENCE, 1923 


Tur Continuation Committee of the J. R. Firth (Lahore), Prof. Harte (Exeter), 


Anglo-American Conference of Professors 
of History, appointed in July 1921, held its 
second annual expanded session at the 
Institute of Historical Research, London, 
on Friday and Saturday, July 6 and 7, under 
the chairmanship of Professor A. F. Pollard. 
‘There was an attendance of about 75, in- 
cluding, in addition to members of the 
history staff of the University of London 
and persons connected with the Institute, 
the following historians, archivists, and 
teachers of history :—Senhor d’ Azevedo 
(Royal Academy of Sciences, Lisbon), 
Dr. Brand (Chicago), Mr. V. W. Crane 
(Brown University, Rhode Island), Briga- 
dier-General Edmonds (Historical Section, 


Committee of Imperial Defence), Prof. 


Mr. H. Hulme (Syracuse, U.S.A.), Mr. 
Leland (Historical Department, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington), Dr. Lowe 
(Oxford), Mr. Malden (Royal Historical * 
Society), Prof. W. A. Morris (California), 
Prof. Wallace Notestein (Cornell), Prof. 
S. E. Morison (Oxford), Prof. Neilson 
(Mount Holyoake), Prof. Relf (Wells 
College), Mr. R. A. Roberts (Royal His- 
torical Society), Mr. Ronalds (Ilinois), 
Prof. Rousseau (Grahamstown), Mr. Tedder 
(Royal Historical Society), Prof. Tout 
(Manchester), Prof. Waugh (McGill), Prof. 
C. K. Webster (Aberystwyth), and Prin- 
cipal W. C. Wordsworth (Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta). 

The annual report on the work of the 
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Committee,. presented by the Secretary 
(Dr. H. W. Meikle, Secretary of the In- 
stitute), after referring to the report of last 
year’s expanded session published in His- 
- tory for October 1922, stated that certain 

historical reviews and historians and archi- 
vists abroad had been circularised regarding 
-the information now available at the In- 
stitute as to the arrangements in force for 
photographing MSS. at the British Museum 
and other archives, ‘The report on editing 
historical documents, mainly medizval, an 
early copy of which had been sent through 
the League of Nations to the Warsaw 
Academy, had been printed in the first 
number of the Butretin of the Institute, 
and arrangements for preparing a similar 
report on modern historical documents 
were under consideration. ‘The Committee 
would be glad of suggestions from British 
and American historians with regard to 
any other ways in which their researches 
might be facilitated; and it was pointed 
out that the staff of the Institute was always 
ready to give information about the efforts 
it had made in this direction. 

After the report had been adopted, 
Professor Wallace Notestein opened a dis- 
cussion of recent contributions to the 
bibliography of Modern English History, 
with 
Gross’s Sources of English History to 1485, 
now being undertaken by Committees in 

° America (Tudor period) and England 
(Stuart period). Gross’s Sources, said Pro- 
fessor Notestein, was regarded as a model 
bibliography by historical workers and 
librarians both in England and America, 
and any new bibliography would be tested 
by it. Thg proposed limit of 2500 titles 


~ for the volume covering the Stuart period 


seemed to him to be inadequate. Not 
every research student was within reach 
of a large library. ‘The bibliography should 
include monographs often buried in the 
publications of local historical societies, maga- 
zine articles in such semi-popular reviews 
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reference to the continuation of 


as Fraser’s Magazine, to which Gardiner 
and others had contributed, and more 
obscure original sources, some of them less 
known than they deserved. Some composite 
works such as the State Trials and the 
old Parliamentary History deserved critical 
appraisement. Some sources used in the 
past might now be left almost out of account, 
while attention should be called to other 
sources hitherto little used. ‘There should 
be a thorough analysis of county histories, 
of the publications of county societies, 
of borough and parish records, and of the 
Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission. 
The net should be cast wide, and tracts, 
ballads, and plays could not be neglected. 
Finally, MS. sources démanded careful 
consideration. It would be absurd to 
include Northcote’s Diary simply because 
it had been printed, and omit those of 
D’Ewes, Moore, Grosvenor, and Palmer, 
still in MS. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
members of the English section of the 
Bibliographical Committee who were pre- 
sent expressed themselves as being in sym- 
pathy with Prof. Notestein’s views, but 
stated that it was a question of expense. 
The English Committee had only £400 
to £500 as a result of an appeal made some 
ten years ago. The general feeling of the 
meeting, as summed up by the Chairman, 
was that the time was opportune for the 
further appeal for funds urged by Prof. 
Waugh and others, and that this appeal 
should be accompanied by some details 
regarding the Committee and its plans. 

The next discussion, on ‘The Homes and 
Migrations of Historical MSS., was opened 
by Mr. J. P. Gilson, Keeper of MSS., 
British Museum, whose paper is printed 
above (pp. 37-44). Miss Wake, Secretary 
of the Northamptonshire Records Society, 
showed how much societies could aid in 
preserving historical material by obtaining 
from landowners and others the custody 
of ancient title-deeds, manor rolls, rate 
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books, road surveyors’ books, etc., and 
depositing them in local libraries and 
museums. ‘The difficulty in tracing his- 
torical MSS., once they had been sent to 
the sale-room, was emphasised by other 
speakers, and eventually the following 
resolution was adopted :— 


‘That the Committee be requested to 
enter Into communication with the Historical 
MSS. Commission of the American His- 
torical Association, with a view to arranging 
joint action for the tracing of historical 
MSS. that pass out of the hands of their 


original owners,’ 


‘The meeting then adjourned to Uni- 
versity College for dinner, and not the 
least useful part of the proceedings were 
the informal ‘discussions during the evening 
afterwards spent in the garden of the In- 
stitute. l 

On Saturday morning, Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, in opening a discussion on the 
‘ Relations of History and Literature, 1 
said that the old-time English culture was 
based on the Bible for the plain man, and 
the Classics for the educated, and it satis- 
fed many of the best minds of the day be- 
cause it kept history and literature in close 
connexion. [he Bible and the Classics 
had now been replaced by the sensational 
daily press and science, while in the realm 
of academic study English and History 
were the chief substitutes for classical 
culture. If these subjects could not hold 


1 Dr. Trevelyan’s paper will be published in 
History. l 
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their own, our Universities would become" 
mere laboratories of science : for “science 
made a utilitarian appeal both to the able 
student and to the wealthy benefactor.: 
History and Literature must not be ashamed- 
of their special mission to make the dead 
live and to record the spiritual adventures. 
of man. The historian must not be: 
content merely to collect and interpret the 
evidence; there must bea literary exposition 
of the results. 

During the discussion, Professor Tout 


‘expressed the view that literary form might 


be left to look after itself; the work of 
great historians like Gibbon and Macaulay 
was based on solid research. Dr. Rachel 
Reid and others argued that the principles 
of literary exposition should form part of 
the training of every research student. 

Professor Waugh, referring to Dr. 
Trevelyan’s criticism of ‘ textbook-minded- 
ness, spoke of the difficulty of obtaining 
textbooks adequate from the literary point 
of view, and Mr. Leland and Professor 
Morison gave some amusing’ illustrations 
of the demand in America for textbooks 
as patriotic propaganda. 

In bringing the discussion to a close, 
the Chairman said that he was not pessi- 
mistic regarding the prospects of humanistic 
study. It was in the newer Universities, 
which began with mere ‘ bread and butter’ 
subjects, that history was coming to Its own. 
Manchester, for example, had built up the 
finest school of medizval history in England, 
and the fact that the Historical Association 
had now 5,000 members was another 
hopeful sign. 


SUMMARIES 


Il.—The Development of Parties during the 
Ministry of Danby. By E. S. DE 
Beer, M.A. 


This thesis consists chiefly of a detailed 
account of the already well-known contest 
between the Court and Country parties 
from 1673 to 1678, particular attention 
being paid to any signs of the organisation 
‘of the parties. “There are comparatively 
few traces of regular meetings of the mem- 
bers of either party, but the political activities 
of the leaders can be fairly readily followed. 
It would appear that Danby was directly 
responsible for the growth of the Court 
party between 1675 and 1678. Shaftesbury 
figures in various questionable intrigues 
from 1674 onwards; the more reputable 
members of the Country party appear to 
have had regular clubs from 1675. On the 
whole the conduct of the parties in parlia- 
ment gives the best indication as to the state 
of their development. 

A subject found to require further 
Investigation is the series of intrigues be- 
tween the members of the Country party 
and William of Orange, 1673-1676. ‘The 
information available in English sources 
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yields little more than the fact that there 
actually was such a series of intrigues. 

Some attention was paid to the pamphlets 
issued on behalf of the two parties. “The 
Country party evidently valued the press as 
a means of propaganda. Andrew Marvell 
appears to have been closely associated with 
the publication of certain pamphlets, and to 
have produced the Seasonable Argument, a 
work rejected by his editor, Grosart. 

An appendix contains a list of 
members belonging to the Court party, 
compiled from the lists of ‘ pensioners’ 
circulated or published by the Country 
party, and from certain lists made by or for 
Sir Joseph Williamson and Danby. 

‘The most important source used was Grey’s 
Debates. Among others, the Essex papers 
in the British Museum (Stowe MSS. 200-212 
partly published) proved of very great value. 
Danby’s papers in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 28091) contain a number of 
important memoranda. Of the pamphlets 
the most valuable are Shaftesbury’s Letter 
from a person of Quality to his Friend in the 
Country; Marvells Growth of Popery; 
and the anonymous Honesty’s best Policy, a 
brilliant attack on Shaftesbury. 
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[Where a volume and page reference has been necessary it is given to the 1908-9 reissue of the 
D.N.B., because that is the version possessed by the Institute, where fuller references than those printed 


here are in many cases entered on the card index. 


Occasionally, and especially when the correction 


may be a matter of opinion, the name of the author of the correction is supplied.] 


Clifford, Anne, Countess of Dorset, iv. 
513a. ‘Theautobiography... was formerly 
preserved at Skipton Castle, but is no longer 
there’ (1887). It was deposited in the 
P.R.O. by Lord Hothfield for examination, 
with other documents relating to her and 
her father the Earl of Cumberland, by the 
Hist. MSS. Commission ; and an account, 
with lengthy excerpts from the autobio- 
graphy, was printed in the Commission’s 
t1th Rep., App. vii. 81-90 (1888). 

Crichton, James, surnamed The Admir- 
able (1560-1583). ‘The article requires 
revision in the light of a paper by G. B. 
Intra, Una Pagina della Giovinezza del 
Principe Vincenzo Gonzaga (Archivio Storico 
Italiano, Serie Quarta, t. xviii. disp. 5, 1886), 
and a brochure by D. Crichton, The Admir- 
able Crichton (L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar 
Buildings, Drury Lane, London, 1909). 
The former confirms the date of death as 
3 July, 1582, from letters preserved in the 
Gonzaga Archives. The latter solves the 
‘impossibility’ of that date by calling 
attention to evidence of the presence of 
another James Crichton in Italy who 
appears to have been a kinsman of the 
murdered Crichton, and to whom may be 
attributed the works published in 1584 
and 1585. Moreover, a newsletter which 
from internal evidence seems to be correctly 
placed in the Domestic Calendar (1581-90, 
p. 64) under July 1582 refers to ‘the 
young gentleman of Scotland who became 
so famous in Italy for his disputing’ as 
being ‘ now lately slain in Mantua.’ 


Defoe, Daniel. v. 742a. Economical and 
Social Tracts, No. 1, the ‘ Essay upon Pro- 
jects,’ was published in 1697, not 1698. 
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Fowler, William (f. 1603). vii. 529a 
Requires revision. See Hew Scott’s Fasti 
Ecclesiae Scoticanae, new ed., il. 112-3. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry. viii. 32, 
ll. 8-10. See London Gazette, no. 88, 
18 Sept., 1666, for account of his receiving 
the knighthood. 

Hales, Sir Christopher. For ‘he died 
a bachelor’ read ‘ By his wife, Elizabeth, . 
who survived him, he had a son John who 
was under age in 1542 (Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII. xvii. p. 704, Nos. 881 [23], 
1154 [93]) and ultimately succeeded also 
to Whitefriars, Coventry, the house of his 
uncle John Hales (d. 1571) [q.v.] 3 he was 
actively concerned in secretly printing there 
some of the Martin Marprelate tracts’ 
(Pierce, Martin Marprelate Tracts, 2 vols., 
1908, IQII, passim) ` 

Hales, or Hayles, John (d. 1571). In 
the original ed. of the D.N.B. (xxiv. 29, 
1890) Canon Dixon identified John Hales 
‘of Coventry’ with John Hales, clerk of 
the hanaper ; but in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
New Ser., x1. 116-118, and in his Domesday, 
of Inclosures, i. 5 (1897), I. S. Leadam 
denied the identification, mainly on the 
grounds that under Mary the clerk of the 
hanaper was ‘ enjoying his lucrative office’ 
while John Hales of Coventry was an exile 
at Frankfurt (cf. Whittingham, Troubles, 
ed. 1908, passim), and that J®hn Hales of 
Coventry ‘ is never described as clerk of the 
Hanaper.’ Corrections in this sense were 
included in the volume of ‘ Errata’ to the 
D.N.B. (Smith, Elder & Co., 1904) and | 
incorporated in the second edition of the 
Dictionary (Clarendon Press, 1908-9). 
Nevertheless, the publication of vol. xx. of 
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the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. 
(pt. ii. No. 707 [48]) in 1907 had revealed 
the grant, on 25 Oct., 1545, of the office 
of keeper or clerk of the hanaper jointly 
to Sir Ralph Sadler, master or keeper of the 
Great Wardrobe, and to John Hales ‘ of 
Coventry’ (an examination of the patent 
roll confirms the accuracy of the L. and P.) ; 
and the note is added that the patent was 
cancelled, after the death of John Hales, on 
Io Feb., 1572-3, in order that a new 
patent might be made out to the surviving 
Sir Ralph and his younger son Henry. It 
was from Sir Ralph that Hales purchased 
his house at Coventry (Lamond, The 
Commonweal, p. xix). Hales’s retention of 
his emoluments under Mary was due to the 
difficulty of getting rid of holders of. office 
by patent, especially when they were abroad 
beyond the reach of legal process ; and the 
Commons rejected in 1555 a bill enabling 
Mary to deal with these cases and another 
in 1558 to confirm her patents. The clerk 
of the hanaper was, however, deprived in 
1557, and it was John Hales of Coventry 
who was restored to that office on EFlizabeth’s 
accession. "The John Hales indexed in 
Letters and Papers, vols. xx.-xxi., as ‘of 
the wardrobe’ is probably the clerk of the 
hanaper. Other corrections in the D.N.B. 
article are: for ‘he received a grant in 
1548” read ‘1545 (L. and P. xx. pt. i. 
No. 1335 [38-9]); for ‘in 1560 he fell 
“into disgrace’ read ‘in 1564” (Haynes, State 
Papers, pp. 412-417; Hatfield MSS, i. 
290-6; C.8.P. Dom. Addenda, 1547-65, 
P. 535 3 Acts P. C. 1558-70, pp. 196, 211); 
for ‘Harl. MS. 550’ read ‘555’; and 
to ‘a gratulatory oration which is extant in 
manuscript ’ add ‘and is printed in Foxe, 
Acts and Monuments, ed. Townsend, viii. 
673-9. 

Haxey, Thomas. ix. 249. Appointed 
Keeper of the Rolls of the Common Bench, 
18 June, 1387 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, 
314); Keeper of the writs of the Common 
Bench, 30 May, 1392 (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1389-92, 467); and Chief Clerk of the 
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Common Bench, 16 Feb., 1392 (ib. 551). 
See Calendars of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, and 
Close Rolls, 1389-92, passim, for further 
details regarding Haxey’s ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments, etc. 


Norden, John. xiv. 5504. ‘Topo- 
grapher. See Hist. MSS. Comm. : Hatfield 
MSS. ix. 433. Petition of Norden to 
Sir R. Cecil [1599], in which he states he 
was born in Somersetshire. 


Nugent, Lavall, Count Nugent. xiv. 
707a, l. 15. Delete ‘appears to have.’ ` 

Ib. 1.27. After ‘Secretary’ insert ‘On 
his departure he was offered £1000 by 
Wellesley for the expenses that he had ih- 
curred but declined on the ground that he 


. was still able to subsist by his own means.’ 


Public Record Office, F.O. 7/100 (his official 
correspondence with government, 1811- 
1813), also F.O. 34/3 and 4 (Minster’s 
correspondence with government, 1811- 
1812). 


Pecock, Reginald. xv. 647a, l. 24. 
The MS. of ‘ The Poore Mennis Myrrour’ 
is now B.M. Add. MS. 37788. 


Pierrepont, William. xv. 11552, l. 11. 
He died Thursday, 18 July, 1678. B.M. 
Add, MS. 29572, f. 160. 


Shelley, Sir William. xviii. 42a, l. 19. 
‘In 1523 he is erroneously said to have 
been returned to Parliament for London.’ 
Letter Book [Corporation Records] N. 
fo. 222 gives his name as one of the City 
Members for 1523 (cf. Beaven, Aldermen of 
London, i. 274). 


Smith or Smyth, John (1567-1640), 
of Nibley. xviii. 481. See B.M. Cat. 
Add. MSS., 1888-1893, p. 206, no. 34121. 
‘A Parliamentary Diary of John Smyth of 
Nibley ... M.P. for Midhurst in the 
Parliament of 1621.’ 

Spelman, Sir Henry. xviii. 740a. For 
some Interesting letters from William Petyt 
concerning the 1664 ‘edition’ of his 
‘glossary’ ‘printed by Spelman’s grandson 
with thousands of errors’ see Inner Temple 
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MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep., App. 
viL), pe 244. 

_ Tate, Francis. Add ‘His “ Camera 
Stellata” is printed in Hearne’s Anti- 
quarian Discourses, 1771, ii. 277-309. 
Miss Scofield (Star Chamber, 1900, 
pp. 81-2) tentatively assigns it to William 
Lambarde, regarding it as an early draft 
of Lambarde’s rcheton, much of which 
it incorporates. But Tate’s treatise refers 
to the “late queen” Elizabeth, whereas 
Lambarde completed his Archeton in 1591 
and died in 1601.’ 

Thorpe, Thomas (d. 1461), Speaker. 
xix. 8024. For ‘after some time... 
wherever he was confined’ read ‘confined 
first in Newgate and then in the Marshalsea 
(Rot. Parl. vi. 295a), whence he attempted 
to escape.’ 


Towerson, William. For ‘1555-1577’ 
read ‘f. 1555-8,’ and on the next page, 
for ‘1577’ read ‘1558.’ The date of 
‘Towerson’s third voyage, correctly given in 
the 1589 Hakluyt as beginning on 30 Jan., 
1557-8, was misprinted in the 1598-9 
editions as 1577, and this misprint has been 
repeated in modern editions, even in the 


twelve-volume edition of 1904 (J. A. 
Williamson, Maritime Enterprise, p. 302 m).: 

Townshend, Hayward. xix. 1054. 
See ‘The Authorship of Townshend's 
“ Historical Collections,” ’ by J. E. Neale, 
in Eng. Hist, Rev. xxxvi. 96, and references 
there given. 

Upton, Nicholas (1400?-1457). For 
his early and interesting reference to Dante’s 
canzone, ‘ Le dolci rime d’amor,’ see Prof. ` 
J. Huizinga in the Modern Language 
Review, xvii. 74-7. 

Wotton, Sir Henry. xxi. 9714. For 
‘ Many are in Italian and bear Wotton’s 
pseudonym of Gregorio de’ Monti’ read 
‘and bear the signature of Wotton’s Italian 


` secretary, Gregorio de’ Monti’ (Pearsall 


Smith, Life and Letters of Sir H. Wotton, 
1. 473-4). 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (15217-1554). xxi. 
1102a. For ‘ but the anecdote is probably 
apocryphal ’ read ‘and the elder Sir Thomas 
himself describes how Charles V. had 
diffculty in saving him from the Inquisi- 
tion’ (Letters and Papers, xvi. p. 308). 
In the next column, for ‘ Earl’ read ‘ Duke’ 
of Suffolk. 


MIGRATIONS OF HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Barrington MSS., once belonging to 
G. A. Lowndes (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Report, 1879, Pt. i., App. pp. 537 599-)- 
Now dispersed ; some in Brit. Mus. Egerton 
MSS. 2643-51, Add. Ch. 28, 313-28, 
637. 

City of London Ratebooks. All those 
handed over to the City under the Union 
of Parishes Act, 1907, have now been placed 
in the Guildhall Library: 3490 volumes, 
1693 to 1907. In many cases these 


continue the series among the parochial 
records already in the Library, some of 
which begin early in the seventeenth 
century. 


Dundas or Melville Papers: Some im- 
portant correspondence of Herfry Dundas 
and his son Robert, first and second viscounts 
Melville, which belonged to Violet Vis- 
countess Melville, has recently been sold 
at Sotheby’s. According to the Sale Cata- 
logue the first portion, sold 29 July, 1921, 


1 'The Institute would be glad of information as to the present owners of these. Have any of 


them been printed ? 
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included 32 confidential letters from Pitt, 
1794-1806 ; 42, mostly on foreign affairs, 
from Lord Grenville, 1798-1800; 22 on 
naval affairs from Earl Spencer, 1797- 
1800; 141 from George III., 1791-1805, 
and many others ; also ‘ Minutes of Cabinet 
meetings, drafts of letters, and various 
political memoranda. ‘The second portion, 
sold 26 July, 1923, includes more letters 
to the first viscount (some from Pitt), 
and a large number of papers of the second, 
among them 32 confidential letters from 
Lord Liverpool, 1812-26, and a series 
relating to the American War, 1812-15. 


Correspondence of John Locke with 
the Clarkes of Chipley, Somerset, 1681- 
1704. (cf. Dict. Nat. Biog., xii. 36b). Was 
examined for the Hist. MSS. Comm., but 


no report has been published. Now sold 
by their descendant, Col. Sanford (Sotheby’s 
Catalogue, 15 March, 1922). 


Correspondence and MSS. of John Stuart 
Mill. Some has been sold by his wife’s 
granddaughter, Miss Mary ‘Taylor (ibid., 
29 March, 1922). 


De Tocqueville MSS.—Onginal letters 
between H. R. Reeve and Alexis de Tocque- 
ville (1835-1839), with a few to Mde. de 
‘Tocqueville, were given to All Souls College 
Library, Oxford, by Mr. Reeve Wallace in 
1923. The most important have been pub- 
lished in whole or in part in Beaumont, 
Œuvres Inédites de A. de Tocqueville ; Knox 
Laughton, Memoirs of H. R. Reeve ; and 


Edinburgh Review, October 1923. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Report on Epitinc HuisrorrcaL DOCUMENTS 


University of Toronto. 
s1r,—I wish, first, to congratulate you 
on the appearance of the BuLLETIN. It 
will fill a long-felt want and will, un- 
doubtedly, receive unreserved support from 
all serious historical workers. Secondly, I 
wish to say a word on the Report on 
Editing Historical Documents. 
I am, of course, in substantial agree- 


- ment with it. Most of us have suffered 


from bad texts and from bad editing, and 
anything which eliminates such dangers is 
welcome. On the other hand, the Report 
is a counsel of perfection. I can only 
state my personal opinion and experience. 
In editing historical documents I can only 
keep in mind historical students. For 
example, the broad outline of Elizabethan 
history is fairly clear, What is not so 
clear is the inner life—the social, economic, 
political, and religious life from day to day. 
In trying to lay bare some of this I have 
aimed to produce historical texts of easy use. 
In seminars I try to avoid the beaten paths 
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and I want material which will be at once 
available and will not take up time apart 
from historical study. As a consequence, 
I deliberately modernise. I cannot afford 
to consider the student of diplomatic or the 
philologist. My object is to give a text 
of accuracy and to edit in such a way as to 
make it evident where textual difficulties 
have been met. If we were to consider 
every possible use which a text might 
serve we might be left a very long time 
without material of sufficient accuracy to 
encourage intimate historical work. For 
this I consider a good modernised text 
admirable. 

In addition, most of us who try to edit 
historical material do so as a labour of love. 
Even if we get some learned society to 
publish our work it means that we have 
given freely time and labour. I have not 
the time to copy exactly manuscripts. Of 
course, I do not mean that corruptions, 
textual difficulties, differences in hand- 
writing, etc., will remain unnoted and 
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without reference in the annotations; but 
were I to follow the ideal in making an 
exact copy I should never get anywhere in 
historical work. I modernise the MS. as 
I copy it and J consult experts when I am 
in distress—but I have in mind only the 
historian and the historical student. I do 
not think it is fundamentally my duty to 
consider workers tn kindred fields—unless 
substantial aid is forthcoming. It may be 
that it will be possible one day to co-ordinate 
historians, diplomatists, and philologists— 
for the present my duty ts to the first. I 
am confident that I cannot see my way to 
depart from this custom, certainly not after 
the late fifteenth century ; and for docu- 
ments before that period, I feel sure that 
history has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by editions or texts of documents 
fully modernised. 

I am not disagreeing with the Report : 
but we are only human and we do this 
work for its own sake. I am working 
now at some Elizabethan records of statistics 
and population which exist (unpublished) 
in groups and will afford comparative 
estimates for different periods in the reign. 
I hope to print them all. I copied many 
of them myself, but in order to hurry my 
work and to make actual use of the material 
I got some copied recently. I found that 
exact copies were beginning to cost heavily 
and I had to discontinue. Many of these 
documents are in Latin. What advantage 


MIGRATIONS OF 
Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum. 

Sir-—Your notes on JAfigrations of 
Historical Manuscripts need a few additions 
(BULLETIN, I, pp. 35, 36). 

Ashburnham MSS. The statement 
applies only to the ‘Stowe’ collection. The 
‘ Barrois, ‘ Libri’ and ‘ Appendix’ sections 
of the Ashburnham MSS. have had different 
fates, a tale too long to tell here. 

Bowes MSS. A few, of no great im- 
portance, are now in the British Museum 


is it to the historian for me to reproduce 
them as in the manuscripts? Does the 
historical student gain from the tediousness 
of Elizabethan English spelling? Again, 
many of the learned societies—our best 
friends—are in serious financial difficulties, 
and it Is unfair to expect them to shoulder 
the additional burden of printing unmodern- 
ised work. Ideally, and if we had time 
and means, we should all perhaps follow 
the Report—but, even then, I am still 
inclined to think that we must make his- 
torical material of as easy use as possible. 
We must not get lost in the woods of editing. 
If I can get a working text by a competent 
historian—that is all I ask for; and I 
must trust him to keep me straight in 
readings through his notes. Of course, 
folios, pages, etc., will all appear; but let 
us not lose the substantial thing for. lack of 
a modern text and modern punctuation, 
where, of course, the meaning and the facts 
do not suffer. 

I am just as anxious as the committee 
to aid in the best way historical work and, 
if possible, to arrive at some principles. I 
hope that my criticism will be received in 
the goodwill with which it Is given, and 
that we shall have a further Report a little 
nearer the realism which our experience 
and our needs have created in our everyday 
work and in our historical writing. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


Historicat MSS. ° 


and will be available in due course (Add. 
MSS. 40746-40748). 

MSS, of J. Eliot Hodgkin. ‘The share 
of the British Museum iseconsiderably 
greater than here stated. Add. MSs. 
38846-38864 (as also 39168M and 
Add. Ch. 59140-59145) are all from Mr. 
Hodgkin’s collections—though not all de- 
scribed in the Hist. MSS. Commission Reports. 
References will be found in the descriptions 
(printed, and shortly to be published). 

J. P. Grzson. 


QUERIES 


Hardwick’s Shropshire MSS.—At the 
sale of these MSS. at Sotheby’s in 1877 
(B.Mus. Sale Catalogues 752 (6), p. 11, No. 
56) an Origtnal Book of the Company of 
Mercers and Drapers of Bridgnorth was sold 
for £8 to Golding & L. (? Lawrence). --The 
guild-book of the Bridgnorth Company of 
Smiths, which was also once in Hardwick’s 
possession, was bought by the British 
Museum in 1914. Enquiries as to the 
whereabouts of the Mercers’ Book have been 
made at the British Museum, at Shrewsbury, 
and Bridgnorth, but’so far without result. 
Can any reader suggest a clue? 

C. A. J. SKEEL. 


John Locke’s Books.—Can any one give 
me any information about the half of John 
Locke’s books (see D.N.B, xxxiv. (new ed. 


xi.) 344) left by will to Sir Francis Masham 
(1704), then acquired (1776, on the extinc- 
tion of the barony) by Richard Palmer, pur- 
chaser of the Masham estate at Oates, and 
in possession of the last representative (of the 
Palmers), Miss Palmer of Holme Park near 
Reading (A. C. Fraser, Locke, p. 273)? 
Fraser says : ‘ Miss Palmer was, at her death 
in 1879, in possession of the share of Locke’s 
books and other possessions that had been 
left to Francis Masham.’ ‘ This collection 
of relics, since dispersed, contained, when I 
saw it, the chair which Locke occupied in his 
last illness’ (#4.). It is not entirely plain to 
me whether Fraser means to include under 
` this collection of relics since dispersed ’ the 
books of Locke. H. D. Fosrsr. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 
U.S.A. 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY CORAM REGE ROLLS 


Ir is not surprising that the legal history of the fifteenth century is T a 
neglected field, and that historians of t topics-other than legal (with certain 


xcéptions) have been inc 
worthy exceptions) have been inclined to overlook an important source. If 


they atternpt the task they enter territory of which the general features are 
unmapped.? Indexes and calendars for the period are rare. In most cases (the 
Coram Rege Rolls, for instance) they are non-existent. Plea Rollsare numerous, 
unwieldy, incredibly bulky. Even the Year Books, so useful as an introduc- 
tion to the working of the legal machine, exist only in a black-letter edition 
‘which is tiresome to read and often untrustworthy. Legal records are at the 
best of times difficult to the layman,* and when the guides are absent he is 
justified in hesitating to embark on a lonely journey. Yet valuable historical 
material is buried in the records of the central and local courts, and amid the 
decline in the quality and quantity of the narrative sources for the period the 
searcher can ill afford to neglect even the least promising material. Much less 
can he allow the legal records to remain unworked. oe are essential to a 
student of the times, being even more closely related to theft age than those of 
an earlier period are to theirs. The political disorders of the century con- 
flicted directly with law and influenced it considerably. The age was notorious 
alike for its lawlessness and its litigiousness, and a knowledge of law was ‘as 


1 The most recent introduction to legal records is the useful paper by Mr. H. G. Richardson, 
‘ Year Books and Plea Rolls’ (Royal Hist. Soc. Trans., 4th series, vol. v., 1922). His bibliographical] 
note deals with the existing guides and should be consulted. 

2 ‘ Here was a stone to be turned, a thicket to be beaten. Regarded as thickets, legal records 
with their technical phrases, their etceteras, their unfinished words are dense and thorny. Regarded 
as stones they are apt to break up, as we lift them, into little fragments, and the dust thereof gets 
into our eyes and obscures the view’ (Maitland, Collected Papers, iti. 490). 
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necessary for self-protection as a knowledge of the use of warlike weapons.’ 1 


- The student who ventures into such society will get on all the better if he is 


equipped according to the fashion of the times. 

Like all the records of the central courts, Coram Rege Rolls are sub- 
stantial documents, varying in size from fifty to two hundred or more membranes, 
An average roll consists of about one hundred and thirty membranes. Each 
roll is divided into two parts.2 All the membranes of the first part have at their 
head the legal term and the name of the Chief Justice. ‘Those of the second 
part are similarly headed, but the word ‘ Rex’ takes the place of the name of 
the Chief Justice. At the foot of each membrane is the name of one of the clerks 
of the court and the number of the membrane, the ‘ Rex’ roll being separately 
numbered. The cases reported in the Chief Justice’s roll are the ordinary cases 
dealt with ‘coram rege.’ They consist of innumerable trespass cases (usually 
very brief and more often than not quite valueless) : a large number of cases 
of breach of the peace, varying widely in the nature and seriousness of the offence, 
but resembling one another in that all of them were carried out ‘ vi et armis ’— 
appeals of murder, assault, abduction, forcible entry, disseisin, robbery, wound- 
ing and the like. Mixed with these are cases of debt and detinue, the enrol- 
ments of writs to sheriffs ordering arrests to be made and outlawries to be pro- 
nounced, together with other writs and cases which give sidelights on the 
working of the administration. 

The ‘ Rex’ roll is usually the more interesting. It consists mainly of 
those cases in which the king was directly concerned. An idea of its contents 
may be suggested by a rough analysis of a sample. Amongst the cases 
dealt with on this particular roll are four indictments for cattle stealing, which 
are of little importance, twenty-three cases of robbery, three interesting examples 
of prosecutions for counterfeiting and clipping coins, two illustrations of the 
prevailing lawlessness in the form of assaults and imprisonments, and four cases 
of forcible disseisin. The roll can offer only four indictments for murder, so 


1 Holdsworth, Hist. Egg. Law, it. 348. 

2 'The first part invariably has the greater number of membranes, the average being about a 
hundred. In addition, the number of cases reported on each membrane is very much greater than 
is the case in the second part. 

8 F.g.‘ Adhuc de termino Paschae. . . . J. Markham.’ A specimen roll of an earlier period 
(Trinity, 25 Edw. I.) is in print (Jadex Library, Brit. Rec. Soc., xix. 1898). 

4 But the Justice’s roll must not be ignored. For example, the roll for Hilary, 12 Edw. IV. 
contains, ister alia, a petition in English to the Parliament complaining of an attack on a steward 
in his manorial court, the destruction of court rolls, etc. ‘This had been handed to the Justices to be 
dealt with (m. 32). A similar petition appears on m. 85 ; m. 87 gives a long case of attaint against 
a Norfolk jury. 

5 Coram Rege Roll, Easter, 6 Edw. IV. (Rex). 
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it cuts a somewhat sorry figure by the side of some of its associates, but it com- 
pensates for this by providing four cases of breaches of the peace of a more 
serious nature, one of which is in itself a reward for the time spent in searching 
the roll.t - There are some minor cases and the usual list of enrolments of writs 
to the sheriff ordering process against defaulters.* 

This may be taken as a normal roll. There are many which contain 
individual cases of greater interest, but a collection of such choice morsels, 
interesting as it would undoubtedly be, would give a misleading impression of 
what is and what is not to be found. A more satisfactory conclusion to this 
note will be a brief indication of the utility of these documents to the 
historian. 

Naturally, the Coram Rege Rolls, like all judicial records, make their first 
appeal to the historian of legal institutions. They abound in cases revealing 
the use and abuse of legal procedure, and provide the data for conclusions 
about the administration of justice during the century. Asa source for the 
study of problems like the development of the jury system, the relation of the 
Crown to the Judicature, the evolution of legal process and kindred problems, 
their possibilities are obvious. Even so, much of the work is still to be done : 
but when some of these problems have been even partially worked out it will 
be possible to speak with more certainty, not only about the Court of King’s 
Bench itself, but also about the records of that court which are now under 
notice. 

Meanwhile, they can be made to serve purposes undreamed of by the clerks 
whose handiwork they are. Many of the problems outlined above, to which 
they contribute material, are common ground for the lawyer and the constitu- 
tionalist. For the broader questions of constitutional history the references 
they have are neither so numerous nor so valuable as might be hoped ; but 
they are not to be despised. For example, there is hardly a roll that does not 


1 M.9. ‘The sub-sheriff of Surrey had failed to obtain money due from the chief, pledges and 
others of the tithings in the hundred of Blackheath. He attempted to distrain, and a riot resulted. 
Armed men came against him saying ‘ These hedborows nor non odyr man with in this hundred in 
no Wyse Wyll pay no comyn Fyne and yf thowe or any bayly Take eny distresse in eny place With 
in the hundred We all wylle make resistens and suffre no distresse to be taken and rather then we 
wyll suffre hytt ther shall XX personys dye’in i day.” The sequel is typical. Dé@fendants put 
themselves on the country. ‘The case is adjourned for the jury. On the appointed day no jury 
appears: Another adjournment has a similar result. Two more follow. Then a jury comes. 
Their verdict is Not Guilty.. 

2 These are little more than lists of names, but they speak eloquently of the inadequacy of the 
prevailing police system. 

8 For an illustration of the way in which the various legal records act as a check upon each other 
and a guide to cases vide the article by L. W. V. Harcourt, ‘ The Baga de Secretis’ (Eng. Hist. Rev. 
rriii, 509). 
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mention one or other of the many conspiracies and insurrections of the period. 
The cases rarely end in punishment of the offenders, but they usually contain 
some facts in the indictment which add to information gathered from other 
sources. As aids to social and economic history they are perhaps even more 
important. ‘They give excellent testimony of the prevailing disorder. Here 
a Justice will complain how he has been viciously assaulted,* there we read of an 
attack upon the Fleet Prison.? Jurors are proceeded against for giving a false 
verdict, or they complain of force being. used to intimidate them.’ A gaoler 
is accused of murdering a prisoner in his charge after forcing his victim to 
assign his property to him. Cases of forcible disseisin and maintenance are 
monotonously frequent,’ but they help us to understand the age. Indictments 
for robbery will hardly appear important, but frequently they read like 
auctioneers’ catalogues, for the stolen goods are all carefully inventoried and 
priced. ‘The lists reveal a splendid catholicity of taste on the part of the 
medizeval thief, varying from ‘ Shavyngbasons’ to saddles, from ‘ Federbeddes’ 
to ‘ duo instrumenta argentea ad torrendum tostas.’ 8 The economic historian 
has often made good bricks with very little straw. Perhaps thése rolls are not 


entirely useless. 
C. H. Wims. 


1 An attack on the Tower (July, 38 H. VI.) appears in several rolls, e.g. Trin. 2 Edw. IV. 
m. 27d; Pasch. 3 Edw. IV. m. 25; and elsewhere. ‘The roll for Hil. 2 Edw. IV. m. 6d adds to the 
cases connected with Cade’s rising. ‘The list could be extended. 

2 Pasch. 7 Edw. IV. m. 3. 3 Mich. 7 Edw. IV. m. 26d. 4 Trin. 6 Edw. IV. m. 6. 

5 Trin. 12 Edw. IV. m. 31d. 6 Hil. rr Edw. IV. m. 1d. 

7 It is interesting to trace the repetition of well-known names; e.g. the Paston family is constantly 
appearing in such cases. 


8 Hil. 5 Edw. IV. m. 16. 


THE WYATT MSS. IN THE POSSESSION OF THE 
KARL OF ROMNEY 


Turis collection of manuscripts, bound in vellum in one large volume (1 34 in. X 
8%), was made by Richard Wyatt in 1727 and epitomised by him in an intro- 
duction ; 1t is now deposited temporarily in the P.R.O. The only MS. in 
the volume hitherto published in its entirety is the Life of Queen Anne 
Boleyn by George Wyatt. An article in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1850 by John Bruce contains ‘Anecdotes of Sir Thomas Wyatt the Poet 
and other members of the family’ extracted from this volume, which 
anecdotes afterwards obtained wider circulation in Cave-Browne’s History of 
Boxley Parish (1892). With these exceptions, although the volume is mentioned 
in the Wyatt articles in the D.N.B., no use has been made of the material. 

I propose to group the items of interest in chronological order, irrespective 
of the sequence of the manuscripts as bound in the book. The following 
pedigree may be useful : 


Sir Henry Wyatt= Anna Skinner 
d. 1537 | : 


Sir Thomas Wyatt=Elizabeth Brooke 
1503-1543 


Sir Thomas Wyatt=Jane Hawte 
1520-1554 


Anne=odir Roger Twysden H Charles Scott e Finch 
| 1554-1024 e 
Sir Roger Twysden ` ‘Thomas Scott 
Sir Francis Wyatt= Margaret Sandys “=e 
d. 1644 


Edwin=Frances Crispe 
| 
Richard 
(compiled Wyatt MSS., 1727) 
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Sır Henry WYATT 
13. Fragment of a letter from Sir Henry Wyatt to Henry VII. 


Transcribed (temp. Henry VIII.) from a lost original. Dated 4 June, and was 
probably written in 1496 at Carlisle, of which castle and city Wyatt was then governor. 
Deals with preparations to meet Perkin Warbeck’s expected invasion in September, 1496, 
and gives Henry VII. frank advice with regard to his relations with Lord Clifford and 
other Border officials. 


21. A short account of Sir Henry Wyatt’s relations with Henry VII. 


By George Wyatt, at the beginning of his account of Henry VIII.’s marriage with 
Katharine of Aragon. 


29. Thomas Scott’s account of the family of Wyatt of Allington, particularly 
of Sir Henry Wyatt. 

Scott was the great-great-grandson of Sir Henry Wyatt, and wrote Sout: 1612 from ve 
‘he had heard his grandmother report.’ She was the widow of Sir Thomas Wyatt the 


younger, and had known Sir Henry Wyatt. It contains anecdotes of him and of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the poet, of considerable interest. 


Sir Tuomas WYATT THE ELDER 


7. ‘The Life of the virtuous Christian and mourned Queene Anne 
Boleigne.’ Preceded by an introduction to the Christian reader. 
35 pages. In George Wyatt’s handwriting. Printed in a ‘private edition of twenty- 


seven copies in 1817, and in Singer’s edition of Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, vol. ii. 
Appendix, 1825. 


32. Part 1. A copy of the same in George Wyatt’s handwriting with 
the beginning missing. 
24 pages. Has marginal notes and references to Foxe. 


~ 


1g, ‘An account of Anne Bullen’s coming to Court.’ 


4 pages? Printed in Nott’s edition of the Poems of Surrey and Wyatt, vol. ii. 
Appendix ii., headed ‘From a MS. in the handwriting of Sir Roger Twysden, Bart. 1623.’ 
“I received this from my Uncle Wyat, 1623, who being yonge had gathered many notes 
touching this lady not without an intent to have opposed Saunders.’ 

This is a fragment of Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. 


24. ‘An answer unto 2 most lewde and false allegations, the one against 
Sir Thomas Wiat the elder, the other against Sir Thomas ye younger, his 
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sonne, published in a certen slanderous and seditious Booke written apainst 
the state by Saunders ye Papist. 
1. The Allegation against Sir Thomas Wiat the elder.’ 


3 pages. This appears to be complete and independent of George Wyatt’s Life of 
Queen Anne Boleigne. 


18. A vindication of the Reformation and account of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
embassy with Sir John Russell. | 


31 pages. Written soon after death of Queen Elizabeth by George Wyatt, ‘to leave 
behind me some a of suahe things te Tied caherea concerning the Mother of 
our blessed Queene . . . Sir Thomas Wyat [1520-1554] having left me some helps 
thereto.’ 

It includes an interesting account of Sir John Russell’s embassy to the Pope in 1527, 
when he was accompanied by Thomas Wyatt, from materials supplied to George Wyatt 
by Edward, third Earl of Bedford (1574-1627), and two other contemporaries. 


19. An Account of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 


30 pages badly eaten by mice ; 13 pages slightly eaten by mice ; 53 pages in good con- 
dition ; 6 pages partly eaten by mice. Unknown handwriting and undated, but probably 
temp. Elizabeth. i 


21. “A manuscript of the unlawfulness of King Henry 8th’s marriage 
with Katharine his brother’s widow.’ 


35 pages. Incomplete at the beginning. In George Wyatt’s handwriting. 


Sır [Homas WYATT THE YOUNGER 


23. ‘A plan for training the Militia delivered to the Protector and Council] 
in K. Edward the 6th’s days by Sir Thomas Wyatt the Younger, composed 
by him and others and probably all of his own handwriting.’ 


Richard Wyatt’s note, 1727. 16 pages. 


17. Treatise of a Militia by George Wyatt collected from some remains of 
a scheme by Sir Thomas Wyatt the Younger and others. 

Introduction by George Wyatt. 8 pages. = 

Treatise, “A Militia? In George Wyatt’s writing. 56 pages. 

10. (Part 2). ‘The Alegation against Sir Thomas Wiats the Younger’s 
Action.’ 

8% pages. Written about 1595. Author unknown, but in the margin are items in 


George Wyatt’s handwriting. Contains personal details of Sir Thomas Wyatt at the time 
of the Rebellion. : 
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Gzorce Wyvarr 
‘In what sort Callis may be kept.frend unto this state against ye 
pectin at this Season expected fro’ the part of the Spaniard.’ 


17 pages. A treatise dated 5 Dec., 1593, and sent to Lord Cobham, Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, by George Wyatt. Tn his handwriting. 


Sir Francis WYATT 
: 3. ‘A letter from Sir Francis Wyatt whilst Governor of Virginia to his 
friendly patron in England justifying his conduct.’ 


Undated, but written in 1623 or 1624, after the Indian massacre of 1622 and the 
return of Lady Wyatt to England at least a year later. 


5. A letter of instruction about Government written by George Wyatt to 
his son Francis, then Governor of Virginia. 


144 pages. Undated, probably 1621. 


16. Sir Francis Wiat’s demand of £1000 due from the Farmers of. the 
Customs for his arrears of pension. 


1 Jan., 1638. In Francis Wyatt’s handwriting, 


20. Sir Francis Wyatt’s Register Book of Transactions in Virginia. 


80 pages. This consists of Letters, Proclamations, Commissions, Warrants, etc., all in 
Sir Francis Wyatt’s handwriting, dating from 28 April, 1623 to 1626. 


‘ Part of the relation of the proceedings in the Spanish Match by Prince 
Charles as related to the Privy Council upon Tuesday the afternoon 24 Feb. 
1623.’ 

10% pages. Note on the back: ‘ This is but one halfe of the Princes and Duke of 
Buckingham’s relations of the Spanish proceedings. By the next you shall have a perfect 


one.’ Handwriting unknown. 
AGNES Conway. 


THE SHELBURNE MANUSCRIPTS IN AMERICA 


Ir the Shelburne Manuscripts, by decree of Fate, were doomed to leave England, 
no more fitting depository could have been chosen than the William L. Clements 
Library at Ann Arbor, near Detroit, Michigan, even though the selection was 
made in the lottery of an auction-room. The collection has found a final 
resting-place in a beautiful building situated in a territory that was a wilderness 
when Lord Shelburne was a British Minister and was devoting many months 
of study and reflexion to the final disposition of this region around Detroit. 
In 1767, as Secretary of State for the Southern Department, he determined 
to establish here a new colony ; and in 1782, as head of the Ministry, when 
this same territory became a subject at issue, he drew the northern boun- 
dary line of the United States in such a way that the final location of his 
manuscripts was included in the new State. This can hardly be called a case of 
clairvoyance, preferably a case of coincidence ; still, if we permit our fancy 
to roam through space, we may imagine the shade of the most noble and dis- 
tinguished lord finding a certain satisfaction in this association of his name, 
a third time, with the ‘ Environs D’Etroit.’ 

The Clements Library is situated on the campus of the University of 
Michigan, one of the largest and best known of American State universities, 
and is the gift of William L. Clements, Esq., of Bay City, Michigan. The 
pleasure of book collecting is enjoyed by many wealthy Americans, but to most 
of them the rarity of the purchase is in their eyes the principal, if not the only, 
asset of a new acquisition ; but to this love of the unique Mr. Clements has 
added a genuine and intelligent interest in the subject-matter contained in his 
purchases, and from the first he has directed his love of collecting towards a 
definite end—the garnering of material on the subject of American history 
from the time of the discoveries to the close of the American Revolution. 
The history of the library dates from 1903, when Mr. Clements purchased from 
a fellow citizen of Bay City a library of rare Americana to the number of about 
one thousand volumes. From that time he threw himself earnestly into the. 
work of creating a library. Numerous important additions were made during 
the period from 1915 to 1920, when many well-known English collections 
came on the market. 

As his book collection grew under his enthusiastic care, the question of 
its final disposal became in the mind of Mr. Clements more and more vital. 
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At last he decided to make his library useful to students of American history 
by presenting it to the University of Michigan. Some idea of the value 
of the gift may be obtained from the estimate made for the regents of the 
University ; the figure reported by the expert was $1,500,000. Recently the 
University of Michigan purchased the famous library of Henry Vignaud 
of Paris, containing about seventeen thousand volumes and over twenty-five 
thousand pamphlets. All important titles of this collection not in the Clements 
Library will be added to the latter, the other items being placed in the general 
university library. 

For the housing of his valuable gift Mr. Clements has presented to the 
University a beautiful renaissance building, which will prove a joy to every 
student making use of it. One enters by a magnificent portal a large room 
occupying most of the building. ‘This is finished in walnut, the bookcases 
being built in even with the walls and covered with glass doors. At one end 
of the building are the offices of the staff and of the two principal University 
professors of American history. Also there is here located a large room for 
the housing of the more valuable books and unprinted material, such as the 
collection of the Shelburne Manuscripts. As is quite fitting, there hangs on 
the wall of this room a portrait of Lord Shelburne painted in 1790 by Jean 
Laurent Mosnier, the gift of the Lansdowne family. 

In this building the earnest student will be welcomed and will be given 
every opportunity to carry on his research. Although the University had not 
yet determined the conditions of the use of the library when I visited Ann 
Arbor last September, I was informed that there is no intention of opening 
the doors to the undisciplined undergraduates, and that probably only the more 
advanced of the graduate students will be permitted to utilise its resources. 

The Clements Library is to-day one of the most important collections of 
Americana in the United States, being comparable to the older and famous 
John Carter-Brown Library of Providence, Rhode Island. Mr. Clements 
has himself described it in a book entitled The William L. Clements Library 
of Americana at the University of Michigan. (Ann Arbor. Published by the 
University, 1923)! In a charming narrative, in no sense bibliographical, 


he tells the*’story of his collection, indicating the wealth of the library in the 


——various periods of colonial history. For the period of the discoveries the. 


library is particularly rich, a third of Mr. Clements’ volume being devoted 

to the subject. Four chapters are given over to New England, two to the 

French occupation, and two to the American Revolution, and one to each of 

the following: Virginia, the Middle Colonies, the Southern Colonies, and 
1 Reviewed in the American Historical Review, January, 1924. 
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Newspapers and Broadsides. The number of the pamphlets of the Revolu- 
tionary period is very large and the subject is further illustrated by a collection 
of contemporary maps claimed to be larger than any other in existence. | 

Turning now to our proper subject, the first thing to be noticed is some 
confusion in the minds of scholars concerning the proper designation of this 
collection which has been sent to America. Is the proper title Shelburne 
Manuscripts or Lansdowne Manuscripts? In a recent letter Lord Fitz- 
maurice, whose decision in the matter should be final, writes: ‘I think 
Shelburne MSS. is the better description. It serves to distinguish them from 
the Lansdowne MSS. now in the British Museum.’ ‘These latter date from a 
period much earlier than the time of Lord Shelburne, afterwards first Marquess 
of Lansdowne (1737-1805), who was one of the early collectors of historical 
material, printed and unprinted. ‘They were some of those ‘ foolish manu- 
scripts’ with which Lord Sandwich complained that the young Shelburne wasted 
his time, but he continued to collect till the end of his life. ‘They were pur- 
chased by vote of Parliament in 1807 from the second Marquess of Lans- 
downe, and their contents are indicated in the well-known Catalogue of the 
Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum. (1819.) 

The Shelburne Manuscripts of the William L. Clements Library, to give 
them the correct title, consist of contemporary documents of all kinds, letters, 
public documents, memorials, etc., some originals and some copies, collected 


by Lord Shelburne during his long public career. When in office he had 


copies made for his own consultation as Minister, and when out of office he- 


continued the practice. It is reported that during the time of Lord North’s 
Ministry he employed four copyists continuously. ‘To these copies were 
added an enormous number of original letters and other papers. 

The calendar of these manuscripts made by Lord Fitzmaurice for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission may be found in the Appendices to its 
Reports, III, 125-1473; V., 215-260; VI., 235-243. Lord Fitzmaurice 
divides the collection as follows : 

1. Vols. 1-42 : Papers relating to the politics of the Continent, 1754-69. 

2. Vols. 43-88 : Colonial Affairs and the Peace of 1783. 

3. Vols. 89-100: East Indian Affairs. ° 

A. 


(a) Vols. 101-135 : Home and Parliamentary, Customs Revenue, s. 


Trade, Imports and Exports, etc. 
(6) Vols. 136-155 : Army, Navy, War Office, Pay Office, etc. 
(c) Vols. 156-160: Ireland. 
(d) Vols. 161-168 : Cabinet and Treasury Minutes. 
5. Correspondence. (a) General. (4) Family. 
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The MSS. concerning Irish affairs, No. 4 (c), and the unbound letters of 
No. 5, have not been sold. Concerning the unbound correspondence, Lord 
Fitzmaurice writes: ‘ The only papers kept were a few MSS. and letters of 
particular family importance or interest, such as the autobiography of Lord 
Shelburne, and his correspondence with the King. ‘They were all fully used 
by me for my Life and are now at Bowood, I believe ; nor is there any further 
need for historical students to see them, as they are printed.’ 

On July 11, 1921, all the other Shelburne Manuscripts were sold at 
auction at the rooms of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge to Mr. Henry Stevens, 
representing Mr. Clements. For the purpose of the sale the collection was 
arranged under 172 headings, many being called ‘parcels,’ and consisted 
of “ about two hundred and twenty volumes’; they included a number found 
after the date of Lord Fitzmaurice’s ‘ Calendar.’ 

Years before this sale, at different times, copies of parts of the collection 
had been made, by the courtesy of the Lansdowne family, for several American 
students and institutions. The first American historian to make extensive 
use of the collection was George Bancroft, who had made copies of such numbers 
as interested him, and these copies form part of the Bancroft Collection of the 
New York Public Library. Over twenty years ago B. F. Stevens made for the 
Library of Congress copies of all the original documents in the volumes devoted 
to the Treaty of Peace of 1783. At the same time Mr. Stevens had copies 
made of all originals illustrating American history in the other volumes, and 
these latter are now in the possession of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square. In 1909 copies of hundreds of documents in the collection were 
made by the University of Illinois for the use of the present writer. Many 
of these have already been printed in the IMinots Historical Collections, vols. 
x. and xi, and others will be printed later. Under the supervision of Mr. 
Biggar the Canadian Archives have had copies made of all documents 
interesting students of Canadian history (cf. Reports of the Canadian Archives, 
1912, App. J, and 1921, App. C and E). 

This sketch should not close without notice of the B. F. Stevens Catalogue 
Index of Manuscripts in the Archives of England, France, Holland, and Spain 
relating to America, 1763-1783, now in the Library of Congress. In this 

extensive work of 180 volumes, Mr. Stevens catalogued documents in many 
collections, including the Shelburne Manuscripts, and he has indicated in the 
case of every document not only its location or locations but also the 
character, whether original or copy. The original index slips from which 
the catalogue was made are still in the possession of B. F. Stevens & Brown. 
CLARENCE WALWORTH ALvorD. 
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Tue student of social and economic history can no longer afford to neglect 
local sources. It is true that in the Public Record Office and British Museum 
are stored vast quantities of manorial records, and that in the Public Record 
Office there are central archives relating to every parish in England. But 
even when these and other central repositories of records have been taken 
into consideration, there will be wide gaps in the evidence unless the historian 
is also prepared to explore the many classes of local official records which are 
not represented at all in London, and so far as he is able to do so, the important 
private collections to be found in every county in England. 

A convenient summary of English local records will be found in the 
Repertory of British Archives. Part I. England,1 where they are classi- 
fied as follows: Records of public offices in local repositories, archives of 
statutory authorities and trusts, county records, town records, parish records, 
church records, and muniments and collections of literary institutions, learned 
societies, academic, professional, and trading corporations, and private 
individuals. ‘The Directory of Local Archives (Part III., section 2, of the 
Repertory) describes the different classes of records to be found in each 
county, and refers to the various reports of Royal Commissions on local 
records, and to lists and texts that have been printed from time to time. 

A study of the subject will soon make: it painfully clear that though, as 
a result of the labours of the various Commissions, a general idea may be 
formed of existing town and county records, the student is still very largely | 
in the dark as to the material awaiting his researches in other repositories 
of local archives. Not only are printed lists extremely rare, but even manu- 
script lists are frequently unobtainable, and official custodians sometimes 
display an amazing ignorance of the documents in their care. And yet, in 
order to get a complete picture of any one side of life at a given “period, it 
will be found necessary to examine many different classes of records, both 
central and local. In the administration of a county the transaction of business 
passed through so many hands, from the privy councillor to the village con- 
stable, that the State Papers at the Public Record Office, the records of Quarter 
Sessions at the County Hall, the documents in the parish chest, and the private 

1 Edited by Dr. Hubert Hall and published by the Royal Historical Society in 1920. 
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correspondence of the lord lieutenant or the justice of the peace in the muni- 
ment-room of his descendant, may all have to be searched in order to make 
sure that no surviving link in the chain of evidence has been overlooked. 

The basic material for any study of social conditions from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century is surely the records of the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
The justices had to administer innumerable statutes and to deal with every 
conceivable side of life, from the upkeep of roads and bridges and the control 
of ale-houses to the supervision of politically dangerous persons ; they were 
in the closest touch on the one hand with the humblest inhabitants of their 
county, and on the other with the highest officials of the realm. In the extracts 
from those records which have been published we get a wonderfully complete 
picture of the life of the district, and, as on a market day in a county town at 
the present time, we may see all classes jostling one another, the justices who 
have come in to sit on the bench, and the crowds of farmers, traders, and 
labouring folk who fill the market-square. 

At the Quarter Sessions for Michaelmas 1657 the village constable of 
Culworth in Northamptonshire reported categorically in his ‘ bill’ on the 
following subjects: felonies, profane swearing, popish recusancy, depopula- 
tion, decay of tillage, ingrossing, forestalling and regrating, unlawful games, 
sabbath breaking, the observation of fast days, watch and ward, highways and 
bridges, ‘ inmates,’ adultery and fornication, attendance at church, the sale 
of meat, malt, and provisions, weights and measures, passes for vagrants, 
letters of request, riots, forcible entries, quarrelling, ale-houses, and the 
erection of cottages.? 

Why did the justices require such elaborate reports? We know that 
they received Books of Orders—directions ‘ by which the Justices of the Peace 
are eniyned monethly att the least to make enquiery how divers lawes therein 
mencioned are putt in practice and executed.’* But what lay behind the system ? 
To obtain light on the question we must go, by means of the Reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, to the muniment-room of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the lineal descendant of the Montagues of Boughton, who were 
influential people in the seventeenth century. Edward, Lord Montague of 
Boughton, who died in 1642, was an active justice in 1625 and his younger 
brother Henry, the judge and first Earl of Manchester, was a member of the 
Privy Council. From their correspondence we learn of the anxiety of the 
Council to be kept informed of the minutest doings of the county at large, 


1 Quarter Sessions Records of the County of Northampton, p. 174. 
. 2 5. P. Dom., Charles I., vol. 193, No. 34. 
3 Quarter Sessions Records, Northants, p. 89. 
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and of the introduction, to this end, of the system of reports to be made for 
each village by the justices’ tool, the village constable. l i 

This sends us to the Public Record Office to the records of the Privy 
Council in the series of State Papers Domestic, where we get fresh evidence 
of the very close touch kept with the counties by the Council, and of how the 
sheriff was used as a source of information on the way in which the justices 
were doing their work. The question about decay of tillage becomes clear 
in a letter from the sheriff of Northamptonshire to the Council of 28th March 
1631, in which he says: ‘. . . though I have received noe certificate from any 
of the justices concerning your lordshippes former letters directed to mee 
and them about enclosures, yett have I sent to those principall townes in our 
Shire that I can understand to be obnoxious, viz. Dingleye and Cortenhall ; 
but presume to forbeare a perticuler returne of the acres inclosed and con- 
verted, both because the present season of the yeare doth not determine it 
what they will doe (which tyme will make manifest) and I conceave not my 
warrant to runn aloane.’* Another letter from the justices ‘ in open sessions ’ 
(24th April 1631) reports that the orders of the Council for preventing the 
sale of corn at excessive rates have been carried out ‘as well by suppressinge 
of maulsters and punishinge of ingrossers as by divers other waies.’® A 
certificate of the justices for the same year concerning the relief of the poor 
in the northern half of the county mentions that watch and ward for the 
apprehension of rogues and vagabonds have been ordered to be kept in every 
town, that divers ale-houses have been suppressed, and that the constables 
of the hundreds have been ordered to make frequent visits to the villages 
"to see how the officers (e.g. the village constables) carry out their duties in 
that behalfe.’4 Many other particulars throwing light on Quarter Sessions 
records and illustrating the close supervision of the counties by the Council 
through the sheriff and justices of the peace may be found in this series. 

To complete the picture we must now visit the church chest, where, unless 
they have been transferred to the custody of the parish council under the 
Local Government Act of 1894, we shall find, if we are lucky, many documents 
concerned with local administration. Surveyors of highways’ accounts, 
settlement certificates, apprenticeship indentures, inclosure awards and plans 
may be mentioned, but perhaps the most interesting and important are the 
constable’s accounts. As most of his activities had a financial bearing, we 
shall find the greater part of them recorded here—his dealings with rogues 
and vagrants; attendances at leets, ‘statute sessions’ or annual hirings of 

1 Duke of Buccleuch’s MSS., i. 271-2. a 8. P. Dom., Charles I., vol. 187, No. 49. 

3 Ibid., vol. 188, No. 91. * Ibid., vol. 194, No. 9. 
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labourers, quarter sessions and assizes; and particulars of his duties connected 
with the militia, village agriculture, the repair of the highways, hue and cry, 
maintenance of the stocks, and watch and ward. The regular entries are often 
interspersed with quaint items such as ‘paid to Rich. Green for all which the 
work men dranke when they wotshed with sum troublesum ges—4d., 1 and we 
even occasionally get a glimpse of affairs in the great world outside, such as 
the entry in the Great Houghton constable’s accounts, which records a payment 
‘for our team which was lost in Naseby fight.’ 

Another subject for which local material is essential to supplement the 
central archives is inclosure. Awards for the majority of parliamentary 
‘closures are enrolled with the clerks of the peace, and the only certain way 
of finding out the exact area inclosed by Act in any parish is by making an 
analysis of these awards. In the lumber-rooms of solicitors’ offices might be 
found the minute-books for many parishes of the inclosure commissioners, 
for whom the predecessors of the present members of the firms acted as solici- 
tors, These books contain invaluable information about each case of inclosure 
from beginning to end of the process, and often contain the accounts as well, 
but they do not seem to have been very much used by historians. A few 
sets are in the Public Library at Northampton. For the dates of inclosures 
during the obscure period of the seventeenth century, when the government 
for the most part refrained from interfering one way or the other, much may 
be gleaned from the examination of the glebe terriers in the record room of 
the Dean and Chapter of the diocese. In private collections, besides private 
agreements to inclose between the lord of the manor and the villagers, of which 
the writer knows of three in her own county, there are many incidental references 
to piecemeal _inclosure in seventeenth and early eighteenth century leases, 
material which seems to have been more valued for the making of tambourines 
and drums than as evidence on this most important branch of our economic 
history. + Space forbids quotations. 

For early agrarian history, charters and manor court rolls in private hands 
are, of course, mines of information, and these may be supplemented locally 
by deeds of charity estates, sometimes to be found among borough records, 
sometimes among parish documents, and sometimes in the custody of solicitors 
in country towns. The muniment rooms of our ancient universities are also 
treasure-houses of manorial documents and title-deeds relating to the estates 
of colleges all over the country. 

Enough has been said to emphasise the value to the student of local sources, 
and now the question arises, what facilities are there for his studies ? Com- 

1 Collingtree Constable’s Accounts for 1688 ; the price of beer was about 4d. a gallon. | 
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pared with the bulk of original material the records that have been printed 
are scanty in the extreme. County Record Societies, however, and notably 
the Lincoln Record Society, have of recent years done much valuable work in 
printing and editing texts. Other bodies and individuals have accomplished a 
great deal, but the habit among many local antiquaries in the past of printing 
amusing or interesting extracts from records, or extracts to suit their own 
- historical inclinations, merely serves to whet the appetite of the serious student 
who is unable to arrive at any statistical conclusions. But even if he wished 
to consult the material that has been printed, where is he to find a list? An 
admirable scheme for getting from the counties a list of all the printed record 
material relating to each unfortunately fell through last year for lack of support. 

The student who has, with much difficulty and laborious wading through 
the British Museum Catalogue, reports of Royal Commissions, and many 
volumes of local publications, arrived at some idea of existing material -in a 
given locality, may want to consult the original documents. Nothing, as a 
rule, can exceed the courtesy and willingness to help of local custodians, but 
the facilities are few. The accommodation to begin with is limited. If he 
should arrive in the county town when the assizes or quarter sessions are in 
progress, there may not be a corner for him to work in at the Town or County 
Hall. Parish records present the same difficulty. Either he will have to 
sit in an unheated church or invade the Rectory. And as for diocesan records, 
. the accumulated chill of centuries which permeates those ancient buildings 
might daunt the ardour of the most enthusiastic. But what accommodation 
there is, is most readily placed at the disposal of the searcher. Another 
difficulty is time, for most offices close at 5 o’clock, which makes evening work 
an impossibility. 

_ A few words may be said here about the safety of records. ‘Those in 
official custody may ‘be regarded as secure with one important exception— 
parish records as a class are exposed to the gravest risks. ‘The, following 
incident is typical. The ancient title-deeds (going back to the 13th century) 
of a village charity had disappeared. An energetic rector found them last 
year in the loft of a cottage occupied by an old man who had at one time been 
the parish clerk. ‘In comparatively recent times a hundred parifh registers 
are said to have disappeared.’4 Only one county—Shropshire—has made* 
and printed a systematic survey of its parish records, and it has been the 
experience of the writer to find that numbers of incumbents and church- 
wardens are totally ignorant of the contents of their church chests. One 
is usually told that ‘there is nothing of any interest.’ 

1 H. Hall, op. cit., p. 131 
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Two other classes of records are also in danger, namely, those in solicitors’ 
offices and in private hands. ‘The critical moment is when a landed estate 
is sold or when a firm of solicitors is dissolved. ‘This subject, and the ques- 
tion of the co-operation of libraries with record societies, was discussed at the 
Annual Conference of the Library Association, held at Eastbourne last Sep- 
tember, when the following resolution was passed : ‘ It is urgently necessary 
that steps should be taken to secure and preserve for historical study such 
muniments from private collections as are in danger of destruction or dispersal 
owing to the sale of landed estates ; and, further, that co-operation between 
public libraries, local record societies, as well as university and kindred institu- 
tions engaged in historical research, is desirable for that purpose.’ 

The writer ventures to offer some suggestions as to the lines on which 
this co-operation might be carried out: ` 

1. The aims of local record societies might be extended to include, not 
only the printing and editing of texts, but the training of local students in 
paleography and methods of research; the making of transcripts ; the photo- 
graphing of documents; and, wherever and whenever possible, the saving of 
original records which might otherwise be destroyed. © 

2. Public Libraries can give invaluable assistance in (1) housing originals 
and transcripts ; (2) providing accommodation for students till 8.30 P.M. ; 
(3) supplying them with the necessary books to provide the accurate historical 
background the lack of which has reduced the value of so much local antiquarian 
work in the past ; (4) forming study and research circles in connexion with 
local record and antiquarian societies. Librarians also often have the oppor- 
tunity of securing collections of manuscripts which might be missed by the 
local. record society. 

3. A clearing-house in London might be established, to which all .record 
societies who could be persuaded to do so, would send lists of their own pub- 
lications and of other record material printed locally, of their transcripts, and 
of photographs of their original manuscripts. ‘These lists could be filed for 
the use of students in London, and information could be supplied on demand 
to local students as to existing material in other counties. Private collections 
of any size fisually contain documents relating to numbers of other counties. 

- 4. Local societies badly need advice on the subject of what are the best 
books for different lines of research, facilities for paleographical training, 
advice as to editing texts (such as the excellent report printed in the first number 
of the Burer), and they also need some encouragement to help them to 


1 The Science and Romance of Old E pee in the Library Association Record for 
December, 1933; l 
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realise the importance of the services they can render and the necessity for 
maintaining the highest standards in their work. Is it too much to hope that 
this assistance may one day be given by the Institute of Historical Research ? 

5. A joint Committee representing all the interests concerned, not omit- 
ting the universities and private owners of manuscripts, would give stability 
to the scheme. This Committee would keep an eye open for sales of estates 
and solicitors’ businesses, and would institute inquiries through the local 
societies as to the fate of the archives in each case, endeavouring to secure 
their preservation. It would co-ordinate accommodation. For instance, if 
a library for any reason refused housing-room to a collection saved by the 
local record society, arrangements might be made for its temporary reception 
elsewhere. The Committee would collect and record information about the 
remoyal of local manuscripts, and it would educate public opinion so as 
to secure, at the earliest possible moment, proper public provision for the 
custody of local records, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. 


It is satisfactory to be able to state that in some counties work on the lines 
described above is already being carried on,! but the central organisation is 


2 ‘The following list of original documents, transcripts, and photographs acquired by the North- 
amptonshire Record Society since its foundation in December, 1920, is printed as an example: 


I. ORIGINALS. 


Deeds.— Two large boxes of deeds from the Stowe Collection principally relating to Bucks. 
‘They are chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but contain one twelfth and a few 
thirteenth century deeds. Presented by Mr. Manfeld. 

Ten deeds of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries relating to Easton Maudit. Pre- 
sented by Mr. Manfield. 

A small collection of seventeenth and eighteenth century deeds and leases relating to the 
Thursby estate in Northants. (Abington, Little Billing, and district). Presented by Mr. 
Fortescue ‘Thursby. 

Court Rolls —A court roll of the manor of Towcester, 1745. Presented by Mr. Manfield. 

Rentals and Suroeys——Several eighteenth and nineteenth century rentals of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s estates. Presented by Mr. Temple. 

One sixteenth and one seventeenth century terrier (Bucks), also from the Stowe Collection. 
Presented by Mr. Manfield. 

A terrier of Earls Barton, 1740. Presented by Mr. F. Thornton. Š 

A Musters Book (1586—1625), for the western division of Northants. Presented by 
Captain Chibnall. . 

Correspondence with the solicitor concerning the Daventry Inclosure, 1802-3. Presented 
by Mr. Willoughby. 

Miscellaneous ( Unsorted) —Nine large chests and three tin boxes of muniments relating to 
property in south Northants. ‘They seem to contain chiefly leases, rentals, and plans, seventeenth 
to nineteenth centuries. "They have been recently presented by the Duke of Grafton on the 
sale of his Northamptonshire estates. ‘This material should be useful as complementary to the 
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altogether lacking, and each little society is struggling along by itself. Surely 
by co-ordination the value of their work could be trebled. Students in London 
would benefit by being placed in touch with local sources, and local societies 
would reap equal advantage from the friendly guidance they would get from 
the central body. By uniting in this way, they would carry great weight in 
the country, and might do much to hasten the day when all local official archives 
not in current use will be transferred to County Record Offices under the 
care of trained archivists, and made available for historical study. 


Joan WAKE. 


Parliamentary surveys. See ‘ Rural Northamptonshire under the Commonwealth.’ R. Len- 
nard, 1916. (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History.) 


2. TRANSCRIPTS. 


Deeds, charters, leases, etc.—200 to 300 deeds (twelfth to eighteenth centuries) relating to 
villages in the neighbourhood of ‘Towcester, from the Fermor-Hesketh Collection. 

A set.of thirteenth to fifteenth century charters relating to various Cumberland manors 
from the collection of Mr. Charlton at Hesleyside. 

Court Rolls —AÀA list of the Court Rolls of the Soke of Newbottle (sixteenth to seventeenth 
centuries) in the Spencer Collection. 

A list of the Court Rolls of the manors of Elton and Yaxley (Hunts), sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, in the Proby Collection. 

Customs of Manors—The Customs of Weedon Beck, Braunston, and Badby. 

Agrarian, genera/—Agreement about intercommoning between Little Houghton and 
Brafield, 1650. Private agreement to enclose the open fields of Loddington, 1656. 

Terrier of Little Houghton (open fields), 1782. 

Terrier of Isham parish (open fields), seventeenth century. 

Minutes of the Daventry Inclosure Commissioners, 1801-1802. 

Copies of a series of maps illustrating the process of a nineteenth century inclosure in a 
Yorkshire parish. 

Parish Registers.—Cogenhoe, 1558-1754. Floore, 1653-1696. 

Constables’ Accounts —Little Houghton, 1779-1839. Collingtree, 1687-1708. - Harle- 
stone, 1729-1754. 

Charchwardens Accounts —Collingtree, 1638-1686, 1694—1730. 


3. PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Account Roll of Peterborough Abbey, 1292 (22 membranes), relating to numerous manors 
in Northants and Lincs. 
Some twelfth and thirteenth century charters from the Althorp, Easton Neston, and ‘Teeton 


collections. , 


The Society also possesses a number of lantern slides of maps, documents, etc. A study circle 
at Kettering, which meets at the Public Library, has transcribed various documents relating 
to Loddington, and is now engaged in copying the court rolls of the manor of Kettering, the owners 
having kindly lent the originals for this purpose. 
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_ Tue Second Annual Report of the Institute was presented to the Senate on 
30 January, and is now available for circulation. Subscribers to the BULLETIN 
ate entitled to receive the Annual Report gratis and are requested to inform the 
Secretary of the Institute if they fail to do so. The report deals with the 
session 1 September, 1922-31 August, 1923, and cannot therefore record 
more recent developments. 

; * * * * # *# 


The chief of these has, perhaps, been the expansion of the Thursday | 
evening conference, both in its numbers and in its range of historical topics. 
The attendance during this session has sometimes risen to thirty-three and has 
seldom fallen to twenty. Among the representatives of other universities and 
university colleges may be mentioned Professor Tait of Manchester, Professor 
Fouché of Pretoria, Professor Macmillan of Johannesburg, Professor Alvord 
formerly of Minnesota, Professor Morgan of Indiana, Professor Rockwell of 
New York, Dr. Duniway of the American University Union in Europe, 
Professor Otto Hoetzsch of Berlin, and Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki of Prague. 
Other visitors to the Institute have included Professor Alison Phillips of 
Dublin, Professor Halévy of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, Dr. P. 
Struve of the Russian Academy of Sciences, and Dr. H. J. Smit of the 
Rijksarchief, The Hague. 

, * * # # # 2 

The regular presence of American historical scholars in London enables 
both countries to be pretty equally represented at the quarterly meetings of the 
Anglo-American Historical Committee which have recently been concerned 
with co-operative effort in such matters as the means of tracing and recording 
the migrations of MSS., of ascertaining the accessibility of foreign archives, 
and of concerting action with regard to the International Historical Congress. 

* * * # % * 


The development of Anglo-American co-operation in historical studies is 
thus proceeding satisfactorily, and Mr. Page’s counsel “We must get their 
lads into our universities, and ours into theirs’ is on its way to fulfilment, so 
far as postgraduate work is concerned and assuming that one sex includes the 
other. ‘The Institute has a steady stream of American historical researchers, 
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and London graduates are beginning to find their way into American univer- 
sities. One was last year elected to a fellowship in the University of Michigan, 
and an invitation has just been received to recommend another, this time a 
woman. The solid foundation for this policy of the University of Michigan, 
from the point of view of historical research, is indicated by an article which 
we print on some of the archives it is fortunate enough to have acquired. 

* * * * * * 

Inducements to native reseach on British subjects are not altogether lacking, 
and we are asked to call attention to the Franks Archaeological Studentship of 
£100 for one year for research in the ‘ Archaeology of the British Isles, compara- 
tively treated.’ The student must be a graduate of the University of London 
or become a candidate for one of its higher degrees, and applications should 
reach the Academic Registrar by 3 March. 


* * *# * * # 


Some encouragement is also forthcoming for research in naval history, a 
long and strangely neglected subject in British universities. Mr. H. E. 
Corbett has generously provided the Institute with the means for a Julian 
Corbett Prize for research in that subject in memory of his brother, who took 
from the first an active interest in the Institute and was an original member of 
its Committee until his death in September, 1922. 

* # * # * * 


It may not be out of place in this connexion to express regret at the addition 
to the official note which the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
prefixed to the third volume of Sir Julian Corbett’s Naval Operations. They 
explained in the first two volumes that they were ‘in no way responsible 
for his reading or presentation of the facts as stated.’ They now add that 
they “find that some of the principles advocated in the book, especially 
the tendency to minimise the importance of seeking battle and of forcing it 
to a conclusion, are directly in conflict with their views.’ It is possible 
that, had those official views been officially expressed, the public might have 
found it easier to discern the conflict to which their lordships refer and to 
reconcile if with Sir Julian’s previous writings and with the interpretation 

e which other readers have put upon his Naval Operations. Probably those 
views have not been officially expressed because the personnel of the Board 
of Admiralty is liable to change and even Sea Lords do not always agree. 

x + * * * # % 

The point, however, which mainly affects historians and students is the 

official censure of a history which is not official. The Lords Commissioners 
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of the Admiralty might have produced an official history, but they deliberately 


chose another course. Naval Operations is, indeed, as the preface states, 
‘ based throughout on our own official documents’ ; ‘in this sense, but in 
this sense only, the work is to be regarded as official ; for the form and 
character of the narrative as well as for opinions expressed the author is alone 
responsible.’ For their Lordships officially to disclaim responsibility for the 
eauthor’s views and then to make themselves responsible for an official 
repudiation of those views appears to be inconsistent and unnecessary. It is 
to be hoped that the Master of the Rolls will not feel called upon to express 
official opinions, whether of approbation or disapproval, of historical works 
on the ground that he has given their authors access to official documents in 
the Public Record Office, and that he will not even impose an authoritative 
uniformity of opinion on the editors of the numerous and invaluable volumes 
which are issued under his direction by the authority of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. 


* % * * % % 


The most generally welcome of the most recent of these volumes is Mr. 
Giuseppi’s Guide to the MSS. preserved in the Public Record Office (Part I., 1923). 
It is, as Mr. Giuseppi says, ‘ largely based upon the work of Mr. Scargill-Bird ’ 
but the differences justify the change of title from ‘a guide to the principal 
classes of documents’ to ‘a guide to the MSS.’ preserved in the P.R.O. and 
the substitution of Mr. Giuseppi’s name for that of Mr. Scargill-Bird. The 
growth of archive-science, the labours of the 1910 Royal Commission on 
Public Records, the publication of the ‘ Lists and Indexes,’ and preparation 
of a new general catalogue of these and other means of reference to the records 
all led to the adoption of a new plan and more thorough treatment ; and when 
Mr. Giuseppi began his task in 1914 it was resolved that “the more scientific 
grouping of the records which was begun in the last edition of Mr. Scargill- 
Bird’s Guide’ should be ‘ carried out to its full logical extent by abandoning 
the subject-headings of the earlier guides and by describing the records under 
their class titles’; and that ‘the records of the Government Departments 
deposited in the Office’ should be ‘ described on a scale commenswrate with 
that used in the case of the Legal Records.” The present volume deals mainly 
with the judicial records ; vol. ii. will deal with the former contents of the State 
Paper Office and the transferred documents of: government departments. It 
is obvious from the present volume that the work when complete will add 
greatly to the amount of information contained in Scargill-Bird. It is therefore 
indispensable to every library, whether it possesses Scargill-Bird or not, which 
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caters for postgraduate historical students; and it is a real boon to them that 
this volume is issued at the reasonable price of 125. 6d. 


* * * * * + 


The most substantial of the recent publications of the P.R.O. is the eighth 
volume of Dr. W. A. Shaw’s Calendar of Treasury Books, which covers the reign 
of James II., runs to 2,687 pages (of which 494 are devoted to the index and five 
to errata), and has had to be divided into four parts. The Anglo-American” 
Historical sub-committee, which is to report on the editing of modern historical 
doctiments and is incidentally considering the problem of how to make an 
index, may find something to help it and something to criticize in these 988 
columns. Dr. Shaw lightens the weight of his documents by an Introduction 
which reverses the verdicts of history grounded on less substantial foundations, 
and warms the heart of the researcher. He begins by saying that the policy 
of Charles II. was national, his administration honest, and that he was ‘starved, 
cheated, and betrayed by his Parliament and misunderstood by his people’ ; 
but ‘ history is obliged, in the case of James II., to reverse this verdict.’ And 
he concludes by pointing out how James prepared the path for William III. 
by increases in the army without which his successor could not have defeated 
Louis XIV. and James himself. There is matter for some contention here, 
but generations of historians will pass away before the multifarious information 
in these pages, which touch upon every aspect of national life and policy, 
has been digested. ‘The calendar is assuredly laying solid foundations for 
future historical scholarship. 


* % & * # * 


The Historical MSS. Commission has also produced a bulky tome in the 
707 pages of text and 149 pages of index in vol. vii. of the Stuart Papers at 
Windsor. It covers only the second half of 1718 and is concerned almost 
entirely with Jacobite intrigues, though these of course ramified into most parts 
of Europe, and there are eight columns of references to the Regent Orleans, 
four to Peter the Great, and three each to Alberoni and Charles XII. of Sweden. 
The introduction contains the lamentable statement that, while the papers 
have beenecalendared in manuscript down to April 1720, the printing and further 
calendaring have been suspended indefinitely owing to economic necessity. 
The Commission has also published a second volume of the Earl of Egmont’s 
Diary covering the years 1734-8. It contains a mass of information about 
Oglethorpe and Georgia. Here, for instance, is an interesting sentence 
(p. 365) : ‘I proposed that Mr. Whitfield should be appointed for Frederica, 
Mr. Charles Wesley to be the itinerant minister, Mr. John Wesley, the minister 
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of Savannah, and Mr. Ingham the Indian minister, who is now learning the 
Creek language.” ‘There is also a great deal about parliamentary debates 
and affairs in general. Egmont has none of the charm of Pepys or even Evelyn, 
but his diary is hardly less important as material for history and, if published 
by any other publisher than H.M. Stationery Office, would probably command 
a considerable sale ; the price of this volume is only 75. 6d., although it contains 
over 500 pages of text. 
i * * + & + 

The advantage of this detailed or verbatim treatment of the documents 
submitted to the Historical MSS. Commission over the earlier method of 
summary cataloguing is occasionally brought home to historians in a vivid way. 
The eighth report of the Commission, issued forty-three years ago, contained 
a brief account of a certain collection of papers which included some unique 
parliamentary speeches of Elizabeth’s reign. Recent inquiries by responsible 
persons merely succeeded in eliciting repeated assurances that search had been 
made for them, that the owner was quite confident that the documents were not 
_in existence, and that it would be useless to prosecute any further investigation. 
They would probably fetch a considerable price in the manuscript market to- 
day ; and it is quite possible that historical knowledge of some importance has 
thus been lost for ever through the brevity of the Commission’s early Reports 
and the ineptitude of the owner of the MSS. Is it outside the scope of the 
Commission, after reporting on MSS., to inquire whether owners, who attach 
no value to their property, would consent to its deposit at the P.R.O. ? Mean- 
while it is satisfactory to learn from our notes on ‘ Migrations of MSS.’ that 
important collections are finding their way to archives whence they will not 
disappear through simple indifference to their value. 

+ # * * * * 
A correspondent writes :— 


The usefulness of the BuLLETIN to many subscribers—possibly its circulation—would be 
increased if, beside the addenda et corrigenda in the text, there were Issued with each number 
a ‘ pull’ on one side of thin paper of those addenda, etc., which the subscriber may cut up 
and paste in his copy of D.N.B., N.E.D., Foedera, Rot. Parl., etc, etc. 


The suggestion is so appreciative of the real value of these contents of the. 
BuLLETIN that we have inquired into its feasibility and are happy to announce. 
that it is adopted for this and future issues. Duplicate copies of Nos. 1 and 2 
of the Buxterin will also be supplied gratis to subscribers to vol. i. of the 


Buiietin who will send the necessary postage (4d.) with their subscriptions 
to vol. ii. which are due before the next number is issued. 
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IV.—Household Administration in the Four- 
teenth Century with Special Reference 
to the Household of Elizabeth de Burgh, 
Lady of Clare. By Crarz A. Mus- 
GRAVE, M.A. 


This thesis is an attempt to discover 
from the magnificent series of Clare accounts 
in the Public Record Offices (P.R.O. Lists 
and Indexes V. and XX XV.) the organisa- 
tion of a magnate’s household in the four- 
teenth century. 

The head of the Clare household at 
this time (1326-60) was Elizabeth de 
Burgh, youngest of the three famous co- 
heiresses of Gilbert de Clare, and chiefly 
remembered as the foundress of Clare 
College, Cambridge. The accounts afford 
ample material for her biography which it 
is hoped to utilise more fully later on. 
The documents themselves are interesting 
not only in their content, but also in their 
form, notably in the form of the counter- 
roll, which is not a counterpart of any one 
document but a combination of two, both 
of which it thus effectively controls. The 
accounts are kept by a rudimentary system 
of double entry, the wardrobe roll corre- 
sponding to the modern ledger. A balance 
is struck at the end of each Exchequer 
year, and other balance sheets are drawn out 
from time to time for the convenience of 
the auditors who are chosen from the lady’s 
council. 

The household organisations follow the 
royal model, the chamber and the wardrobe 
having not only a domestic, but an adminis- 
trative importance. The wardrobe has com- 
plete control of the domestic offices, pantry, 
buttery, and so on, but is in its turn 


OF THESES 


accountable to the chamber, which is at 
the same time the lady’s privy purse and the 
head administrative office, 

Some attempt has been made to arrive at 
the relation existing between the manors and 
the household ; it seems to have been close, 
but the manorial records do not throw any 
great light on the working of the system. 
Both household and manorial accounts are 
of the highest value for the economic and 
social history of the period, and a chapter 
in the thesis summarises some of the more 
important facts thus obtained. It is to be 
noted that although the documents are largely 
East Anglian and extend over the period of 
the Black Death, they show little or no 
difference in prices before and after that 
catastrophe. Indeed, the Clare household 
seems to have suffered very little from the 
plague. 

More documents deal with the household 
after Elizabeth’s death, when Lionel of 
Antwerp (called ‘of Clarence’ later, after 
his wife’s honour of Clare in Suffolk), 
husband of Elizabeth’s grandchild Elizabeth 
Countess of Ulster, ruled tt in her stead. 

The household is seen to have changed 
little in organisation, though almost entirely 
in personnel. 

A card-index has been made of all names 
appearing on the accounts, and this has 
yielded much curious information regarding 
the relations between the Clare household, 
its neighbours, and what may be called the 
floating Civil Service. 

An appendix contains a classified list of 
documents ; extracts showing the relation 
between the counter-roll and the two 
documents of which it is a summary ; and 
an itinerary for the years 1350-2. 
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D.N.B., because that is the version possessed by the 
here are in many cases entered on the card index. 


ecessary it is given to the 1908-9 reissue of the 


Institute, where fuller references than those printed . 


Occasionally, and especially when the correction 


may be a matter of opinion, the name of the author of the correction is supplied. ] 


Beaufort, Sir Thomas, Duke of Exeter. 
ii. 495. See Notes and Queries, 13th Ser., i. 
286-7, for extracts from Lynn Corpora- 
tion Records relative to Beaufort in 1423 
(cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Report, App. iii. 
160). 


Fagan, Robert. vi. 982a, ll. 47-8. 
Before ‘ He died’ insert ‘a letter of his to 
William Hamilton, under secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, of 5 July, 1816 refers to 
“ my severe illness of which I am not yet 
free,” and appears to envisage its return’ 
(Public Record Office, F.O. 70/76). For 
‘ He died’ read ‘He committed suicide “ by 
throwing himself from a two pair of stairs 
window, of his lodging in Via Pontifici ” ’? 
(F.O. 43/9, D. Denis to Hamilton, Albano, 
28 August, 1816), and insert after 26 August, 
1816, ‘ “ Mr. Fagan’s mind,” adds Douglas, 
“had been much agitated for some time 
past °?” (loc. cit.). For ‘leaving’ read ‘ He 
left.’ 


Lovell, Sir Thomas. xii. 176a, ll. 14-16. 
‘The statement that ‘in 1502 he became 
- . . president of the council’ is extremely 
doubtful : see E.H.R. xxxvii. 352-3. To 
the authorities, p. 1762, 1. 26, add Phillipps 
Coll. Cat. No. 22253 ‘Collections for the 
life of Sir Thos. Lovell, K.G.’ (Sale Cata- 
logue, June, 1898, No. 645 ; bought by 
J. W. Ford). Phillipps Coll., No. 22252 
is probably a transcript of B.M. Add. MSS. 
124.63, which is an account of his estates 
at his death.) 


Malory, Sir Thomas, (f. 1470) xii. 
883a. One Thomas Malory, knight, is 
given in a list of those who accompanied 


Edward IV. to Scotland, December, 1462 
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(Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, Camden 
Soc., p. 157). There are references to 
omas Malory, knight, in Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1446-1452, p. 476 and 1452-1461, p. 61 ; 
to Thomas Malory, ibid., pp. 556, 612 ; 
and to Robert, son and heir of Thomas 
Malory, tenant-in-chief, ibid., 1467-1477, 
pP- 274 (28 August, 1471). To the 
authorities add ‘Who was Sir Thomas 
Malory ?’ by G. L. Kittredge in Harvard 
University Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, v. (1896), 85-106; ‘The 
Identity of the Author of the Morte 
d'Arthur, by A. T. Martin in Archaeologia, 
lvi. (1898) 165-182; and ‘Sir T. Malory, 
by E. K. Chambers (1922; Engl. Assoc. 
Pamph. No. 51). : 


Mitehell, Henry. xiii. 333a, l. 4. For 
: Bletchingdon’ read ‘West Blatchington’ 
(Notes and Queries, 13th Ser., i. 289). 


Muir, Thomas. xiii. 11654. Requires 
revision. See ‘The Odyssey of Thomas 
Muir’ in Amer. Hist. Rev., xxix. 49-72, 
and authorities there given. 


Murray or Moray, Sir Robert. (d. 1673). 
xiii. 1298a, ll. 30-33. 
between 10 March, 1608, and 10 March, 
1609. He was not a student at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. 1. 15 from the 
bottom. ‘He was made a prfsoner of war 
in Bavaria in 1645.’ He was captured as 
the Battle of Ttttlingen, 24 November, 
1643. See Alex. Robertson’s Life of Sir 
Robert Moray (1922), and authorities there 
given. 


North, Roger, 
xiv, 6144, 


Second Baron North. 
For ‘was born in 1530, probably 


He was born . 
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at Kirtling in Cambridgeshire,’ read ‘ was 
born 27 February, 1530-1, in London.’ 
See Eng. Hist. Rev. xxxvii. 565-6. 


North, Sir Thomas. xiv. 624a. For 
“was born about 1535’ read ‘was born 
28 May, 1523.’ See Eng. Hist. Rev. 
xxxvii. 565-6. 

Rokesley, Gregory de, Mayor of London, 
ete. (d. 1291). xvii. 156a, l. 25. The 
reference for his lands to the old Record ed. 
Cal. Ing. post Mortem, i. 109, should be 
replaced by the new Cal. Ing. post Mortem, 
ii. (1906), No. 824, where fuller details 


are given. 


Speneer, Robert, Second Earl of Sun- 
derland. xviii. 1777b, l. 31. ‘He was 
despatched in September, 1671, upon an 
ambassy to Madrid.’ For ‘September’ read 
‘November.’ He was appointed in Septem- 
ber (Bulstrode Papers, p. 203; Evelyn’s Diary, 
22 September, 1671 ; Hatton Corresp., 
26 September, 1671). His departure from 
London was late in November (Cal. 
S. P. Dom. 1671, 571, 544, 57935 Cal. 
Treas. Bks. 1669-72, ii. 1211; Bulstrode 
Papers, p. 207). He left Paris for Madrid, 
15 December, 1671 (Despatches of William 
Berwick, Camden Society, 1903, p. 168). 
].43. For ‘March’ read ‘ June’ (Cal. S. P. 
Dom. 1672, p. 684 ; Despatches of William 
Berwick, pp. 228-9; Bulstrode Papers, p. 239, 
cf. p. 246). 1. 46. He does not seem to have 
gone to Cologne. (Introduction to Letters 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, Camden Soc., 
1874; Cal..S. P. Dom. 1673, pp. 251, 254, 
265; Despatches by William Berwick, pp. 
246, 253.) 1.51. He seems to have re- 
turned in September, 1673 (Despatches of 
William Berwick, p. 2543 Letters to Sir 

oseph Wailhamson, i. 179, 188, il. 4, II; 
Cal. Treas. Bks. 1672-5, p. 446); and he 
was sent to Calais in 1677 (Memoirs of Sir 
Fohn Reresby, 19 April, 1677 ; Cal. Treas. 
Bks., 1676-9, p. 6733 Cal. 8S. P. Dom. 
1677-8, pp. 94-5, 98, 212; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 469 ; Memoirs of 
the Verney Family, p. 242). 


Stafford, Edward, Third Duke of Buck- 
ingham. xviii. 855a, l. 18 from foot. 
‘Two portraits, attributed to” add ‘but 
certainly not painted by’ Holbein. 


Stafford, Sir Edward. (1552 ?-1605). 
xviii. 856a. A considerable controversy was 
raised by M. A. S. Hume’s contention (Cal. 
Spanish State Papers, 1587-1603, passim), 
that Stafford, while ambassador in France, 
was in the pay of Spain (see Eng. Hist. 
Rev. xvi. 574-73 American Hist. Rev. 
xX. 292-313); but the latest and most 
expert opinion (Cal. For. State Papers, 
1585-6, pp. l., Lxiv.), is that there is no real 
ground for the charge of treason. 

8564, 1.24. Add ‘She was the widow of 
John, second baron Sheffield, and had been 
the wife or mistress of Leicester, by whom 
she was mother of Sir Robert Dudley, 
titular Earl of Warwick and Duke of North- 
umberland (1573-1649) [q.v.].’ To the 
authorities add the Cal. of For. State Papers, 
none of the volumes of which, covering 
Stafford’s embassy, had been published when 
the article was written. 

Story, John. xviii. 1315 a, 19 l. from 
foot. For ‘November 1548’ read ° Jan- 
uary, 1548-9,’ and five lines lower read 
‘January’ for ‘November.’ P. 1316 b, 
six lines from foot, for ‘Stowe’ read 


* Challoner.’ 


Talbot, George, Fourth Earl of Shrews- 
bury. xix. 3134, l. 30. For ‘On the 
accession of Henry VIII.’ read ‘ Before 
1507, and for reference to L. and P. 
substitute reference to Cal. Patent Rolls, 
Henry VII. ii. 471 etc. P. 3144, 26 1. 
from foot, for ‘1486’ read ‘ 1484,’ and refer 
to Herbert’s Reign of Henry VIII. p. 270. 
P. 314b, re the sixth earl’s.first wife add 
‘whom he had married on 28 April, 1539 
(L. and P. xiv. i. 853, 878). 

Turner, Richard. (¢. 156517). xix. 
12794, ‘at Chatham (not, as often stated, 
Chartham) in Kent.’ Chartham is correct 
according to L. and P. Henry VIII., 1543, 


ii. 546, pp. 294, 301-3. 
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THE corrections and additions to the N.E.D. will consist for the most part of specific 
instances of earlier uses and other meanings of particular words. But occasionally it may be 
necessary to refer merely to general sources of fresh information or to point out general ways 
` in which it may be supplemented. The N.E.D. is inevitably a dictionary not of spoken 
English, nor even of written English, but of printed English, and the print is not always 
a faithful reproduction of the written word. ‘This is notoriously the case in editions of 
medizeval and sixteenth and seventeenth century texts in which the spelling of the MS. has 
been modernised. For instance, under ‘ misdemeanour’ and the year 1487, the N.E.D. 
quotes from the printed Rolls of Parliament the title of 3 Hen. VII. c. 1, giving the spelling 
‘authority ’; but this is the spelling of the eighteenth century editor of the Rolls. The MS. 
has “aucthority’ but even this MS. is a gloss of the late sixteenth century and is not the spelling 
of 1487. Caxton has ‘auctorite’ ; and thus is obscured the gradual transition during the 
sixteenth century from the Latin ‘ auctoritas’ to the English ‘ authority’ by adding an ‘h’ 
and then dropping a ‘c? ‘The Englishing of Latin words is an important element in the 
history of the language, and some help to the study of literature. 

A general reference may also be made to ‘Surnames and the Chronology of the English 
Vocabulary,’ an article in Discovery for January, 1921, by Professor Ernest Weekley and 
Miss Dorothy D. Pilkington. It contains examples of a large number of compound nouns 
used as surnames (e.g., ale-brewer, cellarman, cowkeeper), obtained from an examination 
of cartularies, borough records, manor court rolls, etc., which are, in many cases, considerably 
earlier than the first record of the same word as a common noun given in the N.E.D. The 
article is based on Miss Pilkington’s thesis (1920) for the M.A. degree of the University of 
London, entitled * English compound Nouns of the type used in personal Descriptions: a 
supplement to the Chronology of the N.E.D.,’ a copy of which is in the University Library, 
South Kensington. 


The reference N.E.D. followed by a date indicates the earliest instance of the word 
given in the Dictionary. 


Arabie (gum arabic). 1430. South- ° Southampton ‘Book of Remembrances.’ 
ampton Port Books (1427-30), ‘v bales N.E.D. 1500. 


byk, valor xli? N.E.D. O. 
gomme arabyk, valor al Corn-hucker. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1494- 


Basan. 1300. Oak Book of South- 15090, p. 558. ‘Pardon to John Worthy 
ampton, ii. 4,° De la Bale de Bazan cu™ele of Drayton, co. Somerset, cornehucker.’ 
vient hors de Nef en tfre.’ N.E.D. 1714. Query: is this ‘hucker’ the masculine 
The Editor (p. 5) says that ‘basan’? form of huckster? Does it mean the same 
denotes calf leather or sheepskin. It was as badger? e -~ 
a coarser kind than cordwain, and used by ror 
the lower classes for shoes and leggings (cf. Drover. 1400-1. Rot. Parl, ii., 
Du Cange). According to the N.E.D., 474a. ‘ Plusours Marchantz appellez Dro- 
sheepskin is the only English meaning. vers? N.E.D. 1425. 


Chalder. End of the fourteenth cen- Drum. 1430. Southampton Port 
tury. Southampton Port Books (1427-30), Books (1427-30), p. 96. ‘xxii. peres de 
p. 14. ‘Chander of Coliz’ occurs in a drommes, valor ij noble? N.E.D. 1541. 
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Fangot. 1428. Southampton Port 
Books (1427-30), p. 50. “Jacob Spynol 
liij bales xxj fangot” N.E.D. 1673. 

Gerrymander. l. 13. For a terri- 
tory ‘of regular outline’ read ‘ of singular 
outline.’ 

Land Evil. 1499. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1494-1509, p. 176. ‘ Howbeit, he being 
of late vexed with great sickness and in- 
firmities called “the land evyll”’ which he 
took at Berwyk’ [in a grant to Sir George 
Tailboys]. Not in N.E.D. 


Pollack. 1427-8. Southampton Port 
Books (1427-30), p. 16. Poullok (a fish 
something like cod). N.E.D. 1502. 


Tarit. +- 1389. ‘Tarit of Genoa’ 
occurs frequently in fourteenth and fifteenth 
century documents, e.g. Cal. Close Rolls, 
1389-92, pp. I, 2, etc. (11 references in-all). 
Apparently it was a ship of the same class as 
the dromond—p. 545 (February 8, 1392), 
great ship called a ‘dromond’ or tarit. ‚Not - 
in N.E.D. 


MIGRATIONS OF HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


[These notes ignore the migrations of MS. collections which are recorded by the Hist. MSS. Commission.]} 


I. LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS 
ACQUIRED BY ‘THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM since 1911 which had been 
previously calendared by the Historical MSS. 


Commission. 


1914.—Hodgkin Papers, Add. MSS. 
38846-38857. Some of these are included, 
with many others, in the report in H.M.C. 
15th Report, App. il. ` 


1915—-Wodehouse Papers. Add. MSS. 
39218-29252. Presented by Mrs. E. R. 
Wodehouse. H.M.C. 13th Report, App. 
IV. 405. 

1919.—Tresham Papers. Add. MSS. 
39828-39838. Presented by T. B. Clarke- 
Thornhill, Esq. H.M.C. Rep. on Various 
Collections, vol. iii. (1904). 


1920.—Lord Mostyn’s MS! of the 
‘Thorneys Gospels and Liber Vitae. Add. 
MS. 40000. H.M.C. 4th Rep., App. 
P- 349- 

1920. Sir H. D. Ingilby’s MSS. (sold 
at Sotheby’s October 1920). Add. MSS. 
40006-40011 are from this collection. 
40007 is the minor work of R. de Diceto, 
40008 the Bridlington Chartulary and 
4.0009 one volume of the fifteenth-century 
Fountains Chartulary. It may be useful 
to give the location of the volumes of this 
last Chartulary. Letters A-M are in the 
Museum (‘Tiberius C. xii, Add. 40009, Add. 
37770), N-P are missing, O-Z are in the 
Rylands Library. An abridged summary of 
the whole of later date (1509) is in Add. 
MS. 18276. 

J. P. Girson. 


L Lord Mostyn’s Welsh MSS. went to the 
National Library of Wales (see below). 


II. WELSH MANUSCRIPTS. 


The following MSS. described in the 
H.M.C. Reports on Welsh MSS. are now in 
the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


Mostyn (vol. 1. eat 1898). 
Wrexham 
Merthyr 


Plas Lian Stephan 
1903). 
Panton (vol. 11. part 1, 1905). 

The following Mostyn MSS., not in- 

cluded in the reports on Welsh MSS., are 


also in the National Library of Wales. 
No. 83, now N.L.W. 3,024 C. 


" (vol. ii. part i, 1902). 


(vol. ii, part ii, 


Descriptio Kambriae, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. 
Latin XVth cent.; vellum, 94 1n. x 6 in. 
98 ff. 


No. 141, now N.L.W. 3,045 D. 

The ancient descent of divers noble and 
Worthie howsen and gentlemen of great 
worshipp springing from them. English, 
XViIth cent.; paper, arms coloured, ing 
in. X 7$In., 46 f. 

No. 150, now N.L.W. 3053 D. 

‘Terriers of Penmaen and Llysfaen. 

English XVIth and XVITth cent.3 paper, . 
I2 in. X 7#in., 42 ff. 

No. 170, now N.L.W. 3062 D. $ 

Pedigrees, Cheshire, etc. English XVIth 
and XVIIth cent. ; paper, 12Ẹłin. X 7§in., 
141 f. 

No. 228, now N.L.W. 3068 B. 

Declaration of Judge David Jenkins [of 
Hensol] ; Discourse to the Innes of Court ; 
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Apologies, etc. English XVIIth cent; 
paper, 8 in. X 54 in., 61 ff. 

No. 229, now N.L.W. 3069 B. 

Sermon at the funeral of O. Holland of 
-Berow, Anglesey. English XVIIth cent; 
paper, 7 in. X 5$1n., 43 f. 

No. 230, now N.L.W. 3070 B. 

Visitation of the Deanery of Penllyn 
and Edeyrnion, Co. Merioneth. English 
XVIIIth cent.; paper, 8 in. X 54$ in., 34 ff. 

Nos. 237-8, now N.L.W. 3071-2 E. 

Miscellaneous historical documents, 
North Wales. 2 vols. English 1660-1727; 
paper, 14 in. X 9Ẹł in., 199 + 83 f. 

` No. 256, now N.L.W. 3073 D. 

Notes on Peter Heylyn’s ‘ Cosmographie ?’ 
(1652), XVIIth cent. ; paper, 114 in. x 
6% in., 305 f. 

No. 264, now N.L.W. 3074 D. 

Topographia Hiberniae of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Latin XVth cent.; vellum, 10% in. 

x 74 in., 118 ff. 

No. 223, now N.L.W. 3076 B. 

Law forms and precedents. English 
XVIIth cent:; paper, 74 in. X 5Ẹin., 157 f. 
_ An unnumbered Mostyn MS. (formerly 

Gloddaeth 39), now N.L.W. 3075 D. 
The Gwydir Family and other historical 
pieces. Welsh, English, and Latin XVIIth 
_ Cent.; paper, II1Ẹł in. X 73 in., 203 ff. 


Peniarth MSS. 1-327 and 533-539 are 
described in the H.M.C. Report on Welsh 
MSS. But MSS. 328-532 are in Latin, 


English, or French, and are described by 
Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, in Archaeologia 
Cambrensis for April 1861, July and 
October 1869, April and October 1870, 
and April 1871. All these, except a few 
of a private or domestic’ nature, are in the 
National Library. Many of the Peniarth 
MSS. were formerly in the Hengwrt Library 
collected by Robert Vaughan (1592-1667). 
‘The catalogue of the Hengwrt Library made 
by him, missing for well over a hundred 
years, has been recovered. It was found 
in a collection: of documents recently pur- 


chased for the National Library. 


Puleston MSS. (H.M.C. 2nd ee 
App., pp. 65-68), now N.L.W. 3567 B 
‘The descripcion and knowledge of the 
Astrolop, etc. (Chaucer). 

‘Treatises on Latin. Grammar, etc., now 
N.L.W. 423 D. : z 
Many, ofthe deéds “and ‘letters on eer to. 
in the Report are also inthe N; LW. Some 
of the letters are‘printed irt- the:Appendix to 

the XVth Report, pp. 307-343. 


Hafod MSS. (Welsh Report, vol. ii. 
part i). These are in the Public Library, 
Cardiff. 


Cwrtmawr MSS. (Welsh Report, vol. ii. 
part ili). Still in the possession of Mr. 
(now Principal) J. H. Davies, but removed 
to Cwm, near Aberystwyth. 


Joun BALLINGER. 
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